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INDIAN SUMMER. 





BY A. T. SCHUMAN. 





There comes a day when autumn suns are 
brief— 

A little, perfect day when winds are still; 

Soft gleams of golden light the warm air fill, 

And fire the crimson of the maple’s leaf. 

The robin’s clear, full note, unfraught with 
grief, 

Blends with the sparrow’s finer, slenderer 
trill; 

And o’er the summit of the far-seen hill 

Float clouds, rose-tinted, like the coral-reef. 


The brooklet ripples o’er its pebbled bed, 
And tosses damps upon the sedgy shore; 
The oak, with foliage of dark-burnished red, 
Stands bold, frost-rifled of its fruited store ; 
And over all the halcyon skies are spread 
The semblance of the skies that summer 


wore. 
—_- 2 e=— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





WELCOME, IDAHO! 





State No. 4 has wheeled into line! 

The following telegram from Hon. 
Edgar Wilson, member of Congress from 
Idaho, has been received by the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL: 

Boisk, IDAHO, Nov. 9, 1896. 

It will be impossible to give the figures 
of the vote on the woman suffrage Amend- 
ment until the official count has been 
completed in the counties. Returns as 
yet are incomplete. Information received 
indicates that the Amendment has received 
two-thirds of the votes cast on that prop- 
osition, but less than two-thirds of the 
entire votes polled. On account of a 
peculiar provision of our State Constitu- 
tion itis claimed that an Amendment must 
receive two-thirds of all the votes cast at 
@ general election. If this construction 
prevails the Amendment will be lost. 

EDGAR WILSON. 


-_-_- 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Nov. 6.—For the first 
time in history a woman will vote as a 
member of the electural college for a 
President of the United States. This 
woman is Mrs. Sarah Malloy, of this city. 
She was requested to run on the Republi- 
can ticket and accepted. The honor was 
thrust upon her. Mrs. Malloy is a native 
of Ohio. She was born in College Centre, 
near Columbus. Her father was a soldier 
in the civil war, and was retired because 
of incapacity due to wounds received on 
the field of battle. Mrs. Malloy has lived 
in Wyoming since 1870. She is,in full 
Sympathy with woman suffrage, which 
has been in vogue in Wyoming ever since 
She settled in it. She has served as a 
delegate to Republican county conven- 
tions, and has always done her duty. She 
hever misses voting on an election day. 
While Mrs. Malloy takes extreme interest 
in politics, she is a good housewife and a 
kind mother. She has four children, the 
eldest a civil engineer 18 years old. 


| Mr. Malloy is superintendent of the Union 


The Woman’s Journal. 


Pacific Railroad from Cheyenne to Ogden, 
a stretch of 500 miles. Many of his Dem- 


| ocratic friends in the service of the road 





voted for the wife of their superior officer. 
Mrs. Malloy is being congratulated for 
the unique distinction thrust upon her. 
She will cast her electoral vote for Major 
McKinley. 





-_><--- 


The Vermont Senate, last Thursday, Nov. 
5, passed the Municipal Woman Suffrage 
bill by an almost unanimous vote, only 
one Senator voting against it. This bill, 
in previous years, has several times passed 
the House, but hitherto has always been 
defeated in the Senate. Now the Senate 
takes the lead. The world moves! 





>a 


The Boston Daily Advertiser says: 


Two thousand two hundred and thirty- 
seven members of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity “senate” in England have signed a 
document whose purport, stripped of all 
verbiage, is that women may be permitted 
to study at the universizy, provided they 
pass entrance examinations as rigid as 
those required of men, keep up during 
their course of study as high a standard 
of scholarship as the men do, pay the 
same fees that the men pay, and receive 
none of the degrees, none of the honors, 
and none of tb. vrivileges which are ac- 
corded to men, 1” . vasequence of connec- 
tion with the university. And this docu- 
ment emanates from what is known as 
the ‘‘liberal’’ party in the university sen- 
ate. The other party wants the women 
excluded absolutely. The terms upon 
which the “liberal”? party is willing to 
admit them constitute a very faithful 
sample, stripped of all glitter and tinsel 
and other false pretence, of about nine- 
tenths of what passes in the world for 
chivalry. 





_><S_—_———_ 


The annual convention of the National- 
American W.S. A. will be held the last 
week in January. The place will probably 
be Des Moines, Ia. 





The Christian Endeavorers all over the 
country observed Nov. 8 to 15 as a special 
week of prayer for Armenia. The socie- 
ties in Great Britain and Australia did the 
same. The National Armenian Relief 
Association asks that Nov. 19 and 22 be 
known as “Armenia days,’’ and special 
contributions be raised at that time. 


-_- 





The total vote for presidential electors 
in San Francisco was 62,819. The total 
vote on the suffrage amendment was 46,- 
710; 13,144 for and 33,566 against. The 
woman suffrage amendment drew votes 
for and against, exceeding by 4,824 votes 
the total drawn by the next highest of the 
six amendments submitted. 


——_— oe 


WOMEN LEGISLATORS IN COLORADO. 

Mrs. Olive C, Butler, Mrs. Evangeline 
Heartz and Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, of Den- 
ver, have been elected members of the 
Colorado House of Representatives on the 
Populist fusion ticket. One of these leg- 
islators-elect, Mrs. Butler, is entitled to 
especially cordial congratulations from 
Massachusetts, since she is a Massachu- 
setts emigrant, a Boston woman, born 
under the very shadow of Bunker Hill 
Monument, and educated in the public 
and private schools of Massachusetts. 
She was married in 1866, to Simpson D. 
Butler, of Lynn, Mass., where they re- 
sided until 1880. Then they went to Den- 
ver. Mrs. Butler is a prominent worker 
in the Woman’s Relief Corps, and is a 
post department secretary of Colorado 
and Wyoming. Mrs. Butler has always 
taken a deep interest in public affairs, 
says the Denver News, more especially 
since the right of suffrage was granted 
the women of that State. 

Mrs. Heartz is a native of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. While she is not extensively 
known in public life, she has many friends 
in her domestic relations. She has taken 
an interest in city affairs, and is closely 
allied to the labor element through her 
husband, Mr. John Heartz, who was for 
five years president of the Bricklayers’ 
International Union, No. 1, of Denver, and 
is now its treasurer. 

Mrs. Conine isa ‘‘club woman.” She is 
serving her second term as president of 
the North Side Woman’s Club, an organ- 
ization of over 200 members, having been 
unanimously reélected last spring. She 
has for about the same length of time been 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of 
the reform department of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver, in which capacity she has 
spent much time and effort in thoroughly 
informing herself concerning legislation 





specially needed by the State. Mrs. 
Conine has been interested in reform 
movements for several years, especially 
since the ballot was granted to Colorado 
women. According to the Denver News, 
she was nominated and elected without 
ever having sat in a convention or at- 
tached herself to any party, and that she 
will do herself, her sex and the parties 
which selected her credit in the Legisla- 
ture goes without saying among all who 
know her. 

Undoubtedly, the women members of 
the next Assembly of Colorado will emu- 
late the example of those of the last As- 
sembly in working for the best interests 
of the Commonwealth. F. M. A. 


-_-- 


POLITICS AT WELLESLEY. 
A LIVELY ACCOUNT BY A STUDENT WHO IS 
A GOLD BUG, 

During the last few weeks of the presi- 
dential campaign, the girls of Wellesley 
College manifested much interest. On 
Saturday night, seventeen days before 
election, they gave a gold rally in the 
barn. The interior was gayly decorated 
with pictures of McKinley and Hobart, 
flags, lanterns and transparencies, some 
of which were quite cleverly gotten up. 
The cheer was: 

Flippity, flippity flop, 
McKinley is on top! 
Many other cheers and ¢xclamations were 
shouted throughout the rally, somewhat 
interrupting the speakers. A large num- 
ber of the girls gave short talks upon the 
silver question, which were fully as intel- 
ligent as many that are delivered upon 
the subject. The silver faction did all in 
their power to break up the meeting, and 
became so boisterous that they were re- 
moved from the barn by force. But even 
this did not disconcert them. They 
marched around under the windows, 
serenading the “gold bugs’’ with such 
cries as: 
We are few, but we are true, 
Bryan, Bryan, we’re for you. 

After the rally, about 500 of the girls 
took part in a torchlight procession. The 
night was dark, but a starry effect was 
produced as the lights travelled up and 
down the hills of the college grounds. 
The air fairly resounded with songs, 
cheers and laughter. 

The next Saturday night there was a 
silver rally. As there were only about 
twenty-five silverites in college, many of 
the girls changed their sentiments for the 
occasion. Some of them formed a ‘‘Fifty- 
cent Club,” and adorned their dresses 
with silver paper half-dollars. They had 
numerous placards and signs. One of 
their cheers was: 


Tra la la la, tra la la la, 
We are the Fifty-cent Club, ha ha. 


There was also another club, whose 
members were decorated with gold paper, 
and carried placards reading, ‘‘We are 
open to conviction,” and ‘*Talk is cheap.” 
The silverites and their temporary con- 
verts carried flags, pictures of Bryan and 
transparencies with the phrases, ‘‘Bryan 
the people’s friend,’ “Silver the people's 
money,’ “The masses, not the classes,”’ 
etc. The speeches passed off glibly. One 
of the features of the evening was the 
band. The musicians wore dark dresses 
and caps with the correct pompons, while 
the drum-major had the white sash and 
huge plume, comme il faut, The instru- 
ments consisted of one drum and about 
fifteen combs. This band furnished much 
entertainment, especially when they 
‘tuned up”’ before each selection. 

It was not only from the speeches of 
the girls, however, that the college re- 
ceived enlightenment upon the financial 
question. On Monday evening of the 
week before election, Edward Atkinson 
spoke from the gold standpoint, and the 
Saturday afternoon following, in the ‘‘cur- 
rent topic’ hour, Robert Treat Paine lec- 
tured upon the -dvantages of free coinage 
of silver. 

Flag day was duly observed by the col- 
lege. The large silk flag belonging to the 
political society was hung in the Centre, 
rooms were decorated with smaller flags, 
and most of the girls wore tiny flags. 
Some hung the national colors from their 
windows, and one enthusiastic silverite, 
who possessed a bow- window, ornamented 
it most gorgeously with Bryan pictures, 
banners and flags. 

All this preliminary interest led natu- 
rally toa mock ballot. In the last week 
of the campaign, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, office hours were held for registra 
tion. A poll-tax of one cent was paid, 
and then by the usual process each person 





was made a voter. Tuesday the polls 
were open from 9 to 6. In the Centre 
three booths were formed by screens, and 
in these booths the voters cast their bal- 
lots. The results of the mock ballots 
were as follows: McKinley and Hobart 
447, Palmer and Buckner 23, Bryan and 
Sewall 21, Levering and Johnson 3, Bryan 
and Watson 0. 

The interest of the whole college was 
duly excited over the real election. All 
were so anxious to hear the returns that 
arrangements were made with the operator 
at the station to telephone the results as 
fast as they were received. By 9 o'clock 
it was known that Illinois, Maryland, Iowa, 
and Kentucky were all for McKinley. At 
one o’clock the final result was learned. 
Several of the girls who had set alarm 
clocks went from room to room with the 
tidings. Demonstrations of any sort were 
forbidden at that hour, but the next 
morning the jubilee began. The girls all 
wore the national colors, the buildings 
were draped, inside and out, and even the 
breakfast-tables were gay with the red, 
white and blue. The newsboys were 


bought out in no time, and the air fairly 
resounded with songs and cheers. Then 
all flocked to the chapel, which was also 
decorated with flags. The Bryanites en- 
tered in a body. dressed in deep mourning. 
The president made a short speech and 
prayer, and ‘America’? was sung. All 
pushed their way again to the Centre and 
kept up the cheering until silenced by the 
firm but gentle voice of the president, 
saying: ‘Citizens! remember that the 
labors of the next campaign begin at nine 
o’clock.”’ 

In the evening, the whole college went 
to an adjoining field and circled around a 
huge bonfire. Once again all shouted 
and cheered for the United States and for 
McKinley.— Springfield Republican. 


-_~-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 


People and papers that are saying, ac 
cording to the methods of treating the 
subject which has been familiar for forty 
years, that, of course, the members of 
that branch of the Vermont Legislature 
which has voted unanimously to grant 
municipal suffrage to women do not 
mean anything by it, except to amuse the 
petitioners with false pretences, will do 
well to bear in mind the fact that the time 
when woman suffrage was thought to be 
a good joke has gone by. 

With three States of the Union where 
women enjoy the exercise of all the politi- 
cal rights possessed by men; with women 
two years ago sitting as members, and 
very influential members, in the Legisla- 
ture of one State; with a woman just 
elected to sit in the upper branch of the 
Legislature of another State; with the 
choice of presidential electors in yet 
another State determined by the balance 
of power in the ballot-holding hands of 
women last Tuesday; with the govern- 
ment of a great number of municipalities 
in the hands of women in various States; 
it is just a little too late in the day to as- 
sume that when men, in the exercise of 
their sacred trust and the fulfilment of 
their oaths of office, vote to grant a meas- 
ure of political justice to women, it is 
done out of mere mockery. 

The people in Massachusetts who have 
heavy pecuniary interests vested in gam- 
bling - houses, drunkard - manufactories, 
and nameless institutions of vice and 
crime, were, to do them justice, much too 
shrewd to take any such view of the situ- 
ation a couple of years ago, when the pop- 
ular branch of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture voted by a large majority to grant 
municipal suffrage to women. The men 
whose trade is to destroy homes took 
fright, with good reason, and exerted 
themselves with desperation and success. 
—Boston Advertiser, Nov. 10. 





LECTURE BY PROF. HYATT. 

Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, curator of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, will give a 
lecture to women only, upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage from a Purely Biological Point of 
View,” in the hall of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, on Dec. 12, at 2.30 
P.M. The money obtained by this lecture 
is to be used for the investigation of evo- 
lution. It is hoped that the lecture may 
be followed by a discussion. Tickets, 50 
cents, will be ready by Nov. 20, and may 
be obtained from Miss I. L. Johnson, 467 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, or Mrs. 
Ella F. Boyd, 313 Hyde Park Avenue, 
Hyde Park; also at the Library of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Emma HurpD CHAFFEE, of Moodus, 
has been appointed vice-president for 
Middlesex County of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Miss EIrLzABETH Upnam YATEs, of 
Maine, will give her lecture on “China and 
the Chinese,”’ with costume, in Town Hall, 
Belmont, Mass., Monday evening, Nov. 23, 

Miss LAuRA A. Greaa, of Garnett, who 
has been organizing in the East during the 
past year under the auspices of the N. A. 
W.S. A., will begin a month’s work in 
Kansas on Nov. 16. 

Mrs. E. Trask HILL gave a reception 
last Tuesday at her home at Winter Hill, 
Mass., to Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson and 
Mrs. Davis, of the Central Council of the 
King’s Daughters, and to the secretaries 
from the different States and from Canada. 

Mrs. M. 8S. Wapbs, of Chicago, manu- 
| factures the peculiar yellow tissue-paper 
| used by the Associated Press and the tele- 
| graph companies, ete , and she has gained 
a fortune by it. The process is a secret. 
She never advertises, but she has all she 
can do to fill the orders she receives. 
| Miss PAuLA Grum, late instructor in 
gymnastics at the Royal Latin School of 
Northbridge and at the Girls’ Higher 
School of Fredericksberg, both at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, has been engaged to in- 
struct classes of young women in physical 
culture, calisthenics and cycle riding at 
the Humber Cycle Academy of this city. 

Miss E. U. Yares, of Maine, one of the 
most brilliant and popular of our lecturers, 
will pass this winter in Massachusetts, as 
she is taking a special course at Radcliffe. 
This will be a good opportunity for wom- 
en’s organizations in this part of the 
world to secure a lecture from her. Miss 
Yates’ address is Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mrs. MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, whose 
years of service have endeared her to all 
Iowa suffragists, has, with her invalid 
husband, closed their beautiful home in 
the environs of Des Moines, and gone to 
Joliet, Ill., to reside. Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s only son lives in Joliet, and it was 
thought it would be better for the parents 
to be near him during Mr, Campbell’s 
illness. 

Miss ViviAN SARTORIS, Gen. Grant’s 
granddaughter, will ‘‘come out’’ in Wash- 
ington this winter, and a number of 
parties are being arranged for her. Mrs. 
Nellie Grant Sartoris, as well as her 
mother, lives in Washington, with her 
children. Her son, Algernon, who has 
been travelling in Europe with a tutor, 
has just returned and entered the Colum- 
bian Law School. 

Lapy HayrTer, known in London as 
the Zenobia of the Liberal party, is not 
only an accomplished woman of the world, 
but also one of the most indefatigable of 
women travellers. With her husband, Sir 
Arthur Hayter, she has journeyed twice 
around the world, hunted kangaroos in 
Australia, elephants in Ceylon, and tigers 
in India, and has explored the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Yosemite Valley. In 
spite of her taste for outdoor life, she is 
said to be a consummate artist in dress, 
and her toilettes serve her as the frame to 
a charming picture. 

Rosa BonuEUvR leads the life of a re- 
cluse in her chateau in the depths of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, near Paris. She 
secludes herself from all, and it was with 
difficulty that The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal succeeded in getting her to write 
her autobiography for that magazine. 
Once started on her work, the great 
painter found so much interest in it that 
she made over a dozen special studies and 
pictures of animals to accompany the text. 
The autobiographical article, with the val- 
uable unpublished drawings, will appear 
in the Christmas number, together with 
portraits of Rosa Bonheur as she works in 
her studio at home. 

Miss 8S. F. Lorine, of Concord, Mass., 
while visiting in Fredericksburg, Va., last 
summer, became very much interested in 
that historic city, and has prepared a 
paper on the subject which she will be 
glad to give before any organization hav- 
ing a place in its winter programme for 
such a paper. Miss Loring had access to 
manuscripts and pamphlets not usually 
made public, and has photographs of old 
historic mansions both externally and in- 
ternally, the Mary Washington monument, 
ete. She has many anecdotes of the time 
of Washington and his associates, as well 
as tales of the Civil War, and is prepared 
to discuss the Fredericksburg of the past 
| century and of to-day. 
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SOME CANADIAN WOMEN WRITERS. 


The above is the title of an illustrated 
article from the pen of Thomas O'Hagan, 
M. A., Ph. D., published in the September 
number of the Catholic World, New York. 
The literary excellence of this article, 
which as an essay on this particular de- 
partment of Canadian literature is un- 


surpassed, predicts for the talented, schol- | 


arly young writer a future of no mean 
order among the literary men of his 
country. 

That there is a Canadian literature is 
every year becoming more apparent. The 
fame of such writers as Haliburton, with 
some justice styled ‘The Father of Ameri- 
can humor,’ Lampman, Roberts and others 


has reached far beyond the boundaries of | 


their own country. It is, however, but 
fourteen years since a Canadian college 
conferred the first degree upon a Canadian 
woman. (This honor belonging toa Mari- 
time Wesleyan college—Mt. Allison.) In 
view of this fact it is especially gratifying 
to find Canadian women already occupy- 
ing so respectable a place in the literature 
of their native land. To quote from the 
opening paragraph of this article: 

Some of the sweetest and truest notes 
heard in the academic groves of Canadian 


song come from our full-throated so- 
pranos. Nor does the general literature 


of our country lack enrichment from the 
female pen. [flistory, biography, fiction, 
science and art—all these testify to the 
grace and gift of Canadian women writers, 
and the widening possibilities of literary 
culture in the hearts and homes of the 
Canadian people. 

From an essay which discusses brietly 
the work of forty women writers, a par- 
donable pride in the feminine talent of 
my own country prompts me to ask space 
for the following selections. 


CATHERINE PARR, 


The venerable and kindly form of Cath- 
arine Parr Traill happily remains with us 
yet as a link between the past and present 
in Canadian literature. Nor has her intel- 
lect become dimmed or childish. Although 
ninety years nestle in the benediction of 
her silvery hair, her gifts of head and 
heart remain still vigorous, as is evidenced 
in the two works, ‘Pearls and Pebbles” 
and “Cot and Cradle Stories,’’ which have 
come from her pen within the past two 
years) For more than sixty years this 
clever and scholarly woman, worthy in- 
deed of the genius of the Strickland fam- 
ily, has been making contributions to 
Canadian literature from the wealth of 
her richly stored and cultivated mind. 
Now a tale, now a study of the wild flow- 
ers and shrubs in the Canadian forest oc- 
cupies her busy pen. Mrs. Traillis indeed 
great in the versatility of her gifts, the 
measure of her achievements, the crown- 
ing length of her years, and the sweetness 
of her lite and character. 


SUSANNA MOODIE AND ROSANNA LEPRO- 


HON. 

Two names there are of women writers 
who deserve special and honorable mention 
in connection with the early literature of 
Canada. These are Susanna Moodie, one of 
the gifted strickland sisters, and Rosanna 
Eleanor Leprohon. Miss Leprohon was, 
like Mrs. Moodie, poet and novelist. She 
did perhaps more than any other Canadian 
writer to foster and promote the growth 
of a nationalliterature. In her novels she 
aimed at depicting society in Canada prior 
to and immediately after the conquest. 
One of her novels, ‘‘Antoinette de Mire- 
court,”’ is regarded by many as one of the 
best Canadian novels yet written. Sim- 
plicity and grace mark her productions in 
verse. Mrs. Leprohon lived in Montreal, 
and did her best work in the ‘‘tifties.”’ 


THE STRICKLAND SISTERS, 


Mrs. Moodie’s four sisters—Elizabeth, 
Agnes, Jane and Mrs. Traill—the latter 
yet living at the age of ninety, the doyenne 
of Canadian literature—have all made 
worthy contributions to the literature of 
the day; the ‘‘Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land,” by Agnes Strickland, being re- 
garded as one of the ablest and most 
exhaustive works of the kind ever pub- 
lished. Mrs. Moodie lived chiefly near the 
town of Peterboro, Ontario, and may be 
justly regarded as the poet and chronicler 
of pioneer days in Ontario. Her best 
known works are her volume of poems 
and ‘‘Roughing it in the Bush.’’ In her 
verse beats the strong pulse of nature 
aglow with the wild and fragrant gifts of 
glen and glade. Mrs. Moodie published 
also a number of novels, chief among them 
being ‘‘Flora Lindsay,’ *‘Mark Hurdle- 
stone.”’ **The Gold Worshipper,” ‘Geof- 

7 « 


fry Moncton” and ‘Dorothy Chance.” 


MARSHALL SAUNDERS AND GRACE 


There are two women writers in Nova 
Scotia who deserve more thana mere con- 
ventional notice. By the gift and grace of 
their pens Marshall Saunders and Grace 
Dean McLeod Rogers have wona large au- 
dience far beyond their native land. Miss 
Saunders is best known as the author of 
“Beautiful Joe,” a story which won the 
five-hundred-dollar prize offered by the 
American Humane Society. +o popular has 
been this humane tale that when published 
by a Philadelphia firm it reached the 
enormous sale of fifty thousand in eight- 
een months. ‘Beautiful Joe’ has already 
been translated into Swedish, German and 
Japanese. The work is full of genius, 
heart and insight. Other works by Miss 
Saunders are a novelette entitled “My 
Spanish Sailor’ and a novel, “Come tu 
Halifax.”’ 


DEAN, 


MRS, 

‘Mrs. Rogers, while widely different from 
Miss Saunders in her gifts as a writer, 
has been equally successful in her chosen 


ROGERs. 





field. She has made the legends and folk- 
lore of the old Acadian régime her special 
study. 
research worthy of a true historian, Mrs. 
Rogers has visited every nook and corner 


of old Acadia where could be found 
stories linked to the life and labors of 
these interesting but ill-fated people. 


Side by side with Longfellow'’s sweet sad 
story of “Evangeline” will now be read 
“Stories of the Land of Evangeline,’ by 
this clever Nova Scotia woman. Mrs, 
Rogers has an easy, graceful style which 
lends to the product of her pen an addi- 
tional charm, Shei. unquestionably one 


of the most gifted among the women 
writers of Canada. 
KATHERINE BLAKE WATKINS. 


Connected with the Toronto press are 
two women writers who have achieved a 
distinct success. Katharine Blake Wat- 
kins, better known by her pen name of 
“Kit,” is indeed a woman of rare adorn- 
ments and a writer of remarkable power 
and individuality. It may be truly said 
of her Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit. As 


a critic she has sympathy, insight, judg- | 


ment and taste. It is doubtful if any 
other woman in America wields so secure 
and versatile a pen as ‘‘Kit’’ of the Toronto 
Mail-Empire. 
FAITH FENTON, 

“Faith Fenton,’ now editing very bril- 
liantly a woman’s jeurnal in Toronto, and 
for a number of years connected with the 
Toronto Empire, is also a writer of much 
strength and promise. Her work is 
marked by a sympathy and depth of sin- 
cerity that bespeak a noble, womanly 
mind and nature. She is equally felicitous 
as a writer of prose and verse. Every 
movement that has for its purpose the 
wise advancement of woman finds a ready 
espousal in “Faith Fenton,” 


K. PAULINE JOMUNSON, 

Perhaps the best-known woman writer 
to-day in Canada is E, Pauline Johnson, 
Miss Jolinson posses a dual gift—that of 
poet and reciter. She has a true genius 
for verse, and apart from the novelty 
attached to her origin in being the daugh- 
ter of a Mohawk chief, she possesses the 
most original voice heard to-day in the 
groves of Canadian song. She has great 
insight, an artistic touch and truth of 
impression. Her voice is far more than 
aboriginal—it is a voice which interprets 
not alone the hopes, joys and sorrows of 
her race, but also the beauty and glory of 
nature around. Miss Johnson is on her 
mother’s side a kinswoman of W. D 
Howells, the American novelist. Her 
volume of poems, The White Wampum,” 
is indeed a valuable contribution to Can- 
adian poetry. 

JEAN BLEWETY, 

Jean Bléwett resides in the little town 
of Blenheim, Ontario, but her genius 
ranges abroad. Mrs. Blewett has the 
truest and most sympathetic touch of any 
Canadian woman writer of to-day. She 
has all the endowments requisite for a 
first-rate novelist. Her verse, which has 
not yet appeared in book form, is exqui- 
site, possessing a subtle glow and depth 
of tenderness all its own. Mrs. Blewett’s 
first book, ‘‘Out of the Depths,’ was pub- 
lished at the age of nineteen, and its merit 
was such as to gain for her a place among 
the brightest of our Canadian writers. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
For some years past Canadian journals 


and magazines have contained sonnets 
from the pen of Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


These poems had a strength and finish 
about them that at once attracted the 
attention of critics and scholars. Miss 
Wetherald has lately collected her verse 
in book form, the volume bearing the 
title of “The House of the Trees.”’ It is 
safe to say that a collection of poems of 
such merit has never before been pub- 
lished by any Canadian woman. In sub- 
ject matter and technique Miss Wetherald 
is equally felicitous. She is always poetic, 
always artistic, 
SARA 
Mrs. Cotes is one of the cleverest women 
Canada has yet produced. She flashed 
across the literary sky of her native land 
with a splendor almost dazzling in its 
brightness and strength. Her first work, 
entitled ‘‘A Social Departure,” gained for 
her immediate fame, and this was soon 
followed by a second book, ‘‘An American 
Girl in London.”’ Mrs. Cotes has a happy 
element of humor which counts for much 
in writing. Since her residence in the 
Orient the author of **A Social Departure”’ 
has devoted herself chiefly to the writing 
of stories descriptive of Anglo-Indian life. 
One of these, ‘The Story of Sonny Sahib,” 
is a charming little tale. It will be a long 
time indeed before the bright name of 
Sara Jeannette Duncan is forgotten in the 
literary circles of Canada. 


JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 


MRs. FLESHER. 


Mrs. Flesher is perhaps one of the 
brightest all-around women writers that 
Canada has yet produced. She has hada 
most scholarly career. Her university 
courses in music and arts have placed her 
upon a vantage ground which she has 
strengthened by her unceasing labor and 
industry. Mrs. Flesher is a clever critic, 
a clever story-writer, a clever sketcher and 
a clever musician. At present she is 
doing work for a number of leading 
American magazines and editing The 
Search Light, a San Francisco monthly 
publication devoted to the advancement 
of woman. 

EVE BRODLIQUE, 

In Chicago there lives and toils a bright 
little woman who, though living under an 
alien sky, is proud to consider Canada 
her home. Eve Brodlique is justly re- 
garded as one of the cleverest women 
writers inthe West. Since her connection 
with the Chicago press, some five or six 
years ago, she has achieved a reputation 
which adds lustre to the work accom- 


With a patience and gift of earnest | 


plished by woman in journalism. Her 
latest literary production is a one-act play 


entitled ‘‘A Training School for Lovers,” | 
which has met with much success on the | 


stage. 


This essay, for which Canadian women 


owe the writer a debt of gratitude, closes 

with the following striking paragraph: 
The twentieth century has well nigh 

opened its portals, and the wisdom 


century of woman. Already it is recog- 


nized on all sides that the consummation | 


—the ultimate perfection—of the race 


must be wrought out through the moral | 


excellence of women. Seeing then that 
the gift of song has its root in spiritual 


| endowment, what poetic possibilities may 





we not expect from the future? May 
we not with confidence look to woman to 
embody this divinity of excellence, and 
crown with her voice the choral service of 
every land? A CANADIAN WoMAN. 


eal ~_—- 


DAMAGED! 

There was a story floating around the 
studios of the Latin Quarter in Paris last 
year, which is certainly very funny, 
whether true or not. 

As the story goes a certain man, with 
little education and less knowledge of 
matters artistic, made a fortune very sud- 
denly, out in California, the other day. 
Wishing to enjoy his money to the utmost, 
he built for himself a palace. Now in this 
palace there was a long narrow room, 
which his architect told him was an art- 
gallery. 

** How’'ll I furnish 
multi-millionaire. 

“Oh! you probably will pick up many 
art treasures when you are travelling 


it?’’ queried the 


abroad. You should have copies of the 
famous master- pieces of painting and 


sculpture, and some really good modern 
originals.”’ 

*Them’s picters and images you're talk- 
ing about, I take it,’’ remarked the rich 
man, meditatively. 

The architect assented. ‘Would you 
be willing to take a contract for the whole 
job?”’ the man of business asked suddenly 
—“Go over there to Europe, and buy 
everything that’s needed?” 

The architect was rather staggered at 
first, but the thought of the European 
trip was tempting and he finally agreed to 
spend four months abroad, buying such 
specimens of art as seemed to him fitting 
for Croesus’ gallery. He made his head- 
quarters in Paris, and he bought many 
gems, copies of the old, and originals of 
modern art. Among other treasures he 
purchased a particularly fine copy of the 
Venus de Milo. Every thing was packed 
and shipped as soon as it was purchased, 
and the millionaire, in distant California, 
wrote weekly letters to his European agent 
acknowledging the receipt of each article. 
In no letter was made any mention of the 
Venus, however, and the architect, rather 
alarmed for its safety, wrote, inquiring 
especially concerning it. The answer 
came back promptly. 

**T didn’t say anything about that Venus 
because I knew it would worry you to 
know it got smashed in coming; both 
arms was broken, the left one short off at 
the shoulder, and the right one a little 
lower down, It was lucky you sent me 
the price, for | sued the Express Com- 
pany for it, and took that image right into 
court, and when the jury saw what a 
beauty it must have been before it was 
broke, they allowed me damages to the 
full amount, so you may as well buy me 
another one and send it on.” 

The inference which the students of the 
Quarter draw, is, of course, that not one 
man in that court-room, judge, jury, 
plaintiff, or defendant, to say nothing of 
the lawyers, knew that when the Venus 
de Milo was discovered it was without 
arms, and that it has never been ‘re- 
stored,’ but stands in the Louvre, in a 
room alone, glorious in spite of its mutila- 
tion. MABEL ELLERY ADAMs. 

Quincy, Mass. 


-_--_— 


PARLIAMENTARY SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

The Central Committee of the. English 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage 
has addressed the following letter to the 
London Times: 


Will you allow us to appeal to those of 
your readers who approve of the exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary franchise to 
duly qualified women, to help this Society 
to carry out an active scheme of work for 
the autumn and winter, by contributing 
to a special fund now being raised by us 
for this purpose? 

The whole nation is rejoicing over the 
fact that the present reign is the longest 
in its annals. Every newspaper, without 
respect of party, has given expression to 
the love and veneration inspired by Her 
Majesty the Queen, and has also testified 
to the wisdom and sagacity with which 
she has di-charged the political duties of 
her exalted position. 

It is clear, then, that sex is not in itself 
a disqualification for the due discharge of 
her highest political responsibilities; we 
ask that it should cease to be regarded as 
a disqualification for the exercise of one 
of the humblest—that of giving a vote for 
a member of Parliament. 

Contributions may be sent to our secre- 


of | 
prophetic minds has enthroned it as the | 


tary, Miss Edith Palliser, 10 Great College | which on this oceasion filled the hall, and 


Street, Westminster. 
FRANCIS BALFour, President. 
MILLICENT Garretr Fawcerr, 
HELEN BLACKBURN, 
Ilon. Secretaries. 
—-— 
N. E. HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


At the meeting of the Society of the 
| New England Hospital for Women and 
| Children, held last week, the annual elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney; vice-presi- 
dents, Miss Helen Kimball, Alfred Jones, 


'and Dr. Zakrzewska; secretary, Miss 
Ellen Farnham; treasurer, George God- 
| dard. The secretary's report slowed that | 


had been no interruption of the work 
| during the year. 
A new free bed has been established 


| with a portion of the generous bequest 
! 


| from Moses Kimball. 
| be held in behalf of the hospital, begin- 


week. The year’s expenses were $43,- 
110.16; the receipts, $39,153.54: deficit 
on running, $3,976.62. 

The pupils in the training school for 
nurses have a two years’ course. There 
are now twenty nurses in training. 


= —— 


A NEW GYMNASIUM COSTUME. 

Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, the new woman 
dean and gymnasium director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has recently invented 
a most ingenious gymnasium suit, espe- 
cially designed for the women students of 
that institution. 

The uniform termed by its inventor “the 
U. of M. Gymnasium suit,” is entirely 
different from anything before worn by 
women in gymnasiums, and by reason of 
its novelty and eminent fitness promises to 
be widely adopted. 

It consists of the divided skirt, a bodice, 
a sweater, and the regulation gymnasium 
shoes and stockings. ‘The skirt, which is 
of the most graceful length, a little below 
the knees, is plaited in the back like an 
up-to-date dress-skirt. The usual loose 
blouse is done away with; substituted for 
it is a close-fitting bodice, which just 
reaches the hips, and gives the exact lines 
of the body. Itis cut low and square in 
the neck, in Dutch peasant style, with 
straps passing over the shoulder to hold it 
firmly in place. A sweater having full 
sleeves to the elbow, leaving the lower 
part of the arm bare, is worn under the 
bodice. The arms and shoulders are thus 
left perfectly free, with no seams to draw 
or restrain. ‘The suit leaves the outlines 
of the form plainly visible to the in- 
structor, who may thus see at a glance 
any irregularity or defect of figure in the 
student. The skirt and bodice are of a 
shade of blue becoming to most types of 
co-eds, while the sweater is of a flaunting 
yellow —perhaps not so becoming; but 
nevertheless striking. 

Thus the costume identities itself with 
the yellow and blue of its Alma Mater. 

CLARA BELL. 


Ann Arbor, Nov. 1, 1896. 


-_<-- 


AMERICAN HISTORY AT OXFORD, OHIO. 

At the Western College, Oxford, O., a 
masterly course of lectures on early Ameri- 
can history was given some time ago by 
Miss Jane Meade Welch, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
They were given daily from October 28 to 
November 2, in the Alumnz Hall of the 
college, and were heard, not only by the 
students of the Western College, but by 
the undergraduates of Miami University, 
and representatives of the leading schools 
and clubs of women in Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati. 

The subjects of the six lectures were, 
“Some Early Americans;”’ “The Vikings 
and Pre-Columbian Explorations;’’ ‘*The 
Man of the Time;” ‘Christopher Colum- 
bus;’’ “Olid Mexico and Cortez; ‘*Ancient 
Peru and Its Conquest; ‘*Bartolomé de 
Las Casas.’’ In the introduction to the 
Finding List of these lectures, Miss Welch 
said: 

The subject of earlier America is of vital 
importance. The true student of history 
no longer makes distinction between an- 
cient and modern, He looks at history 
from the universal point of view. If he 
adopts scientific methods, or is a student 
of primitive culture, he refuses any limits 
to his pursuit. It is bounded only by 
man’s history since first he walked upon 
the globe. 

These lectures were given by Miss Welch 
at Cambridge, England, during the fourth 
summer meeting of the University Exten- 
sion students, and the Finding List was 
issued in Cambridge for their benefit, 
Miss Welch being the first to introduce 
the study of American history into the 
heart of educational England, and the first 
American woman to speak in an English 
college hall. Her lectures are illustrated 
by maps and cartoons at the Cambridge 
Museum of Archeology. As she speaks 
without manuscript, she is brought into 





conversational relations with her audience, 


the wards had been well filled, and there | 


A large fair is to} 


ning Dee. 1, and continuing through the | 


J her graphic presentation made the Vi- 
| kings, Columbus, Cortez and the Pizarros 
seem present. 

The beautiful Alumnzw Hall, where the 
lectures were given, is on rising ground 
just beyond the college, which occupies a 
point of prominence in the landscape, and 
has been an educational factor of great 
influence in Ohio for over forty years, 
The Western College is the oldest daugh- 
ter of Mount Holyoke, and numbers in 
its faculty many of her graduates. 

L. 8S. MCK, 


-_--— 


A GOOD WORK FOR OUR LADIES. 


kditors Woman's Journal - 

It is with pardonable pride and satisfac- 
tion that the Woman's JouRNAL recalls 
| the fact that it was the instrumentality 
which rescued from oblivion the wonderful 
work of Anna Ella Carroll in planning the 
Tennessee campaign, and her other im- 
| portant work for the perpetuation of the 
| Union Also through its appeals, our 
| benefactress received aid and comfort 
during the close of her long and invalid 
life. 

The generous friends who then came to 
| her relief did a work that could be done 
| then only, and its doing must be remem- 
bered with lasting satisfaction. 

During the past summer, the editor of 
Godey’s Magazine, being greatly impressed 
by the biography of Miss Carroll as adver- 
tised in this paper, applied to its author 
to ascertain where the facts of the case 
could be seen at first hand, and having 
obtained some of the congressional docu- 
ments, soon perceived that the evidence 
was, as Cassius M, Clay and many other 
leading statesmen had pronounced it, 
‘“impregnable.’’ The editor then had an 
article prepared, consisting mainly of 
extracts from the biography. He applied 
to the author for permission to copy her 
portrait plates, and added to the whole 
some of the results of his own investiga- 
tions, 

This article appeared in the September 
number of Godey’s Magazine, and at- 
tracted wide attention. 

In the October numbera sketch followed 
of Miss Carroll's remarkable political 
papers. Some of the readers of this stir- 
ring record then proposed an association 
to place a monument over Miss Carroll's 
grave, and take further methods to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to her. 

It is, therefore, a good time to call atten- 
tion to the fact that no acknowledgment 
could have given such delight to Anna 
Ella Carroll as an assurance that her 
devoted sister would be duly cared for in 
her turn, 

This beloved sister, by her unremitting 
exertions, mainly supported Anna Ella 
during all the years that she was utterly 
disabled by paralysis. For about nine 
years Mary Henry Carroll did daily work 
at the Government Treasury Department 
at Washington, thus providing her sister 
witha quiet home, and such comforts as 
she was still able to enjoy. And of this 
little home Mary was the life and the joy, 
sitting down beside her sister’s bedside 
daily, on returning from her work, bringing 
her papers and interesting news, reading 
to her, and surrounding her with the sun- 
beam of her bright presence and unfailing 
love: faithful and untiring to the end. 

This brave sister is now advanced in life 
and herself in failing health. Her physi- 
cians say her life would be prolonged by 
complete change and freedom from pecun- 
iary anxiety. Her lungs not being strong, 
she ought to go farther South and find a 
balmy atmosphere and easier surround- 
ings. Asit wasin Anna Ella’s case—the 
present time is the time for action on her 
behalf. 

A moderate pension should be secured 
to her, and as there is no chance of its being 
done by a government indifferent to such 
an acknowledgment, it can be done only 
by individual help. Where are the ladies 
who will exert themselves in this good 
work? 

Any one applying to the JouURNAL Office, 
3 Park Street, Boston, can be placed in 
direct communication with Mary Henry 
Carroll, who should be our unceasing care 
as the first acknowledgment we can make 
to our benefactress, now passed beyond 
our aid, S. E. B. 


-_-- 


WASHING SILK UNDERWEAR. 





Apropos of washing, so many persons 
wear silk underwear nowadays that it is 


convenient to know how to wash it at 
home. This is best done by adding 
household ammonia to warm _ water, 
say a tablespoonful to every gallon. 
Soak the garments in the _ solution 
twenty minutes, then rub a good 


white soap on the parts that are badly 
soiled, and wash the article by hand. 
tinse in at least two waters, wring dry, 
and hang on the line to dry. Iron when 
nearly dry, laying a piece of old muslin or 
other thin material over the silk, so that 
the iron will not come in direct contact 





with it. 
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Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 


Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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BRYN MAWR ITEMS. 


The Honorable Bertrand Russell, Fellow 
of Trinity College; Cambridge, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the trustees of 
Bryn Mawr College to deliver a course of 
lectures giving the substance of his book 
on Non-Euclidean Geometry, which is 
now in the press of Macmillan. Mr. Rus- 
sell has already arrived in the United 
States, and the lectures will be given in 
November. Since his arrival he has been 
invited to visit the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in December, to repeat his lectures. 
Mr. Russell is accompanied by his wife, 
formerly Miss Alys Pearsall Smith, who is 
the daughter of Hannah Whitall Smith, 
and a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, 


class of 1890, 
_ -_-- 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








Mar Lisa. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1896. Price, $1. 

This is a very amusing, yet pathetic 
story. Mrs. Grubb, a superticial, active 
woman absorbed in futile philanthropies 
and visionary projects of reform, is selfishly 
neglectful of her two children and cruelly 
exacting in her treatment of a forlorn 
little orphan girl, Marm Lisa, whom she 
has converted into a household drudge. 
Here is a humorous description of her 
dwelling in Eden. ‘Any one passing 
the ‘No Smoking’ sign and entering her 
front door, on the corner, would have 
turned off the uncarpeted hall into the 
principal room, and if he were an observ- 
ing person, would have been somewhat 
puzzled by its appearance. The 
words ‘Poverty must Go’ were wrought 
in evergreen letters over the bay-window, 
and various texts were printed in red and 
black, and tacked to the wall in prominent 
places. ‘These were such as: 

“To bea Flesh-Eater is to bea Shedder 
of Blood anda Destroyer of God's Innocent 
Creatures.’ 

**Now that Man has begun to Ascend in 
the Scale of Being, let Woman Reach Down 
a Strong Tender Hand and Aid him in his 
Struggle for Moral and Spiritual Eleva- 
tion.”’ 





*“*Let the Pleasure Field be as Large 
as Possible. Pains and Fears’ Lessen 
Growth.” 


“7 Believe that to Burden, to Bond, to 
Tax, to Tribute, to Impoverish, to Grind, 
to Pillage, to Oppress, to Afflict, to Plun- | 
der, to Vampire the Life Laboring to | 
Create Wealth is the Unpardonable Sin.” | 

| 
! 


In contrast with this modern Mrs, 
Jellyby is a clear-eyed Mistress Mary, who | 
“had been born with a capacity for help- 
ing lame dogs over stiles, and whose path- 
way, accordingly, from a very early age, 
had been bestrewn with stiles and proces- 
sions of lame dogs ever limping towards 
them.”’ This ‘inspired little creature, 
with enough potential maternity to mother 
an orphan asylum,” has gathered a couple 
of hundred little street Arabs into a large 
playground, and there gives them enjoy- 
ment and education. In the words of her 
devoted worshipper and helper, Rhoda, she 
has ‘become a mother, a nursery, a labor 
bureau, a divorce court, a registry of ap- 
peals, a soup kitchen, an advisory board, 
and a police force.” 

There follows a struggle between these 
two strangely contrasted women for the 
possession of the poor little household 
drudge, Marm Lisa, who has been partially 
rescued from impending idiocy in Mistress 
Mary’s garden, but is dragged back by 
selfish Mrs. Grubb to be the guardian of 
her obstreperous twins. At length poor 
Marm Lisa, with spontaneous heroism, 





rescues Mrs. Grubb’s twins from a burn- 
ing house, and narrowly escapes perishing 
in the flames. Then, by a last appeal, 
Mistress Mary persuades the “vague phil- 
anthropist’’ to give the child into her wise 
and faithful keeping. The story is well 
told and the satire is refreshingly keen 
and pointed. It suggests a needed lesson. 
H. B. B. 


A-BIRDING ON A BRONCO. 
A. Merriam. Hlustrated. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1896. Price, $1.25. 

The maternal instinct of women makes 
them the most appreciative and sympa- 
thetic of all observers of the mating and 
nesting of birds. No wonder, therefore, 
thata young lady sitting patiently on her 
quiet horse in asmall valley near the foot of 
one of the Coast Ranges, thirty-four miles 
north of San Diego and twelve miles from 
the Pacific Ocean, from March to July, has 
seen and described the family life of many 
migrant birds. With delighted eyes, she 
has watched the graceful courtship, the 
chivalrous devotion, and the subsequent 
paternal care of the merry male birds, and 
has rejoiced in the gentle assiduity, the 
orooding tenderness, and the maternal 
supervision of the little feathered house- 
wives. Nothing can be more charming 
than the revelations of character in these 
Sweet singers of which men know so little 
and from whom they might learn so 
much! In this secluded world there are 


By Florence | 





art and music, joy and sorrow, success 
and failure, comedy and tragedy, and Miss 
Merriam is the intelligent observer and 
interpreter of them all. The titles of the 
chapters indicate the charm of the book: 
“Our Valley,’ **The Little Lovers,’ ‘‘A 
Thief in the Night,’’ “Little Prisoners in 
the Tower,’ ‘‘The Big Sycamore,’”’ ‘A 
Mysterious Tragedy,’’ ‘‘A Rare Bird,” 
‘“‘My Blue Gum Grove,”’ etc., are sugges- 
tive of many narratives, enlivened by 
illustrations from photographs taken on | 
the spot. We recommend this book, which 
willinterest boys and girls, and even young 
children, in the habits of birds, and awaken 
habits of observation which will make 
them lifelong lovers of nature. ‘*Moun- 
tain Billy under the Gnat-catcher’s Oak” 
will never be forgotten! R38. | 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW JOHNNY WENT HUNTING. 


| “Can’t give it up now, 


Johnny and Alf Lawrence went down 
to grandpa’s farm from their home in 
town to spend the last two weeks of vaca- 
tion. They went down alone on the train, 
over fifty miles, and felt quite like travel- 
lers when they got off at the little station 
nearest grandpa’s farm, and loaded them- 
selves and their satchels into grandpa’s 
big wagon. 

Such a supper as grandma had waiting 
for them! And they ate fourteen just 
such suppers, and as many breakfasts and 
dinners, too, before they went home, and 


were just a little hungrier each time, 
grandma said. Between meals _ they 
climbed trees, made mill-wheels in the 


creeks, went fishing, raked hay, and did 
all the thousand and one things boys can 
find to do when they go to the country. 

“But the biggest thing of all didn’t 
happen until the very last day,’ Johnny 
told when the travellers had 
gotten home. 

That morning, old Bess, the red cow, 
walked into the barn-yard to get her 
breakfast with the rest of the cows. It 
was the first time she had been seen for 
several days, and when grandpa came in 
to breakfast he said to grandma: 


mamma, 


“Old Bess is back. I wonder where 
she’s hidden her calf this time.”’ 
‘‘Hidden her calf!’? echoed Alf, sur- 


prised. *‘Why, what do you mean, grand- 
pa?” 

“She has hidden it down in the big. 
pasture somewhere,’ grandpa said, ‘for 
fear some one will steal it away from her. 
I suppose she stayed with it until she was 
almost famished, and had to come up to 
the barn for something to eat. Then she 
made it lie down among the thick bushes 
somewhere, and told it not to stir or make 
one sound until she came back, and then 
she lett it. And you might hunt all 
around that clump of bushes where it is 
hidden, and not find it. But Bess won't 
rest until she gets back to it.” 

‘*Well—I know I can find it,’ Johnny 
said. 

“Pll go with you,” Alf said. 
give us leave, grandpa?” 

‘How will you go to work to find it, 
Johnny?” grandpa asked, 

‘*Follow Bess when she goes back,’’ was 
Johnny’s quick answer. 

Grandpa laughed and nodded. He liked 
the way Johnny always had his mind 
made up. 


“Will you 


“Pll tell you what I'll do, boys,” he 
said. “I'll give that calf to the one who 


tinds it.’’ 

‘Hooray !’ shouted both boys at once 
and then, as they were at the breakfast 
table, they said no more, but finished 
breakfast in a hurry. 

“Just one thing,’ grandpa called after 
them as they left the room; ‘‘don’t let old 
Bess know you're following her.” 

“| wonder what grandpa meant by tell- 
ing us that,”’ said Alf, 

“Just what he said, | guess,’ Johnny 
answered, as he looked around for old 
Bess. She was just going in through the 
pasture bars, cropping the grass quietly. 

“We must wait for her to get down 
among the trees before we begin to follow 
her,’ Johnny decided; so they sat down 
on the shady side of a haystack and 
hunted hollow straws, watching Bess all 
the time. 

But she seemed in no hurry to get 
among the trees, and the boys began to 
get tired of waiting. She went from one 
bunch of grass to another, and all the 
time watching the boys as closely as they 
watched her. 


| a long while Bess seemed to make up her | 


tired of this! That old cow will be all day 
getting to her calf, if she’s got one at all. 
I’m going down the creek to get those 
birds nests, if they’re empty. You'd bet- 
ter come along.” 

Johnny thought a minute. He didn’t 
want to lose the birds’ nests. Then the 
look that grandpa liked came into his 
brown eyes. 

“No, sir!” he said. 
that calf.” 

So he threw himself down on the hay 
again, and Alf went off whistling. After 


“I’m going to find 


mind that the little boy under the hay- 
stack didn’t care anything about her, and 
she started on a brisk trot down toward 
the trees. Johnny waited until she was 
in among them, and then he followed her, 
dodging from tree to tree to keep out of 
sight. He had quite a hard time to keep | 
up with her. 

But by and by she saw him, and at once 
she began cropping the grass again. 
Johnny sat down under the tree, and 
there he had another long wait. 

By and by he climbed the tree, and 
when Bess missed him she went on. He 
followed, and by climbing trees and hid- 
ing behind bushes he got on slowly, for 
old Bess was very careful. 

He was up a tree when the tirst bell 
rang for dinner, but he said to himself, 
I'd sooner go with- 





out any dinner.” 

He was down at the far end of the pas- 
ture, so he felt sure the calf must be quite 
near. Alf heard the dinner-bell, and 
started to the house. He had found six 
empty nests. 

‘*Hope Johnny’s found his calf,”’ he said 
to himself. ‘If he hasn’t he’ll feel pretty 
bad when he sees these.”’ 

Dinner was nearly over when a bare- 
headed, red-faced, hot and dirty boy came 
rushing into the cool dining-room. 

‘I’ve found it!’ shouted he. ‘It’s red, 
like Bess, and such a beauty!’ 

“Eat some dinner, and then we will go 
and see it,’ grandpa said. ‘‘Where’s your 
hat?” 

Johnny laughed. ‘I hung it 
bushes to mark the place,’’ he said. 

Then told them 
Bess. 

“Just after the last dinner-bell rang,” 
he said, ‘‘as Bess went toward a clump of 
bushes in the fence corner, | heard a noise 
in the bushes. Then Bess made such a 
queer noise, and rushed into the bushes, 
and I knew the calf must be there, So I 
peeped through, and there it was!” 

Grandpa and Alf went with him after 
dinner to see his calf, and grandpa said it 
would be a fine cow. They went home 
next day, and it took them several days to 
tell mamma everything. 

Grandpa is to take care of the calf, and 
once a month he will write and tell Johnny 
how it gets on. Johnny does not know 
whether he will keep his cow, or whether 
he will sell it and buy a bicycle or a pony. 
He would like to do all three.—Fannie L. 
Brent, in Youth’s Companion. 


| 
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he how he followed 


HUMOROUS. 


Little Lena Lightfoot was taken by her 
mother into a store one frosty morning, 
and seated near the register to warm. On 
returning home, she told her grandmother 
that she was nearly frozen, but mamma 
had her sit close by a Christian Register, 
and that made her feel nice and warm! 


Everybody has heard of the tinger-post, 
which, after some important? directions 
concerning the road, bore the useful post- 
script, ‘If you cannot read, inquire at 
the blacksmith’s shop.’ But this was no 
worse than the one not long ago taken 
from an English road, which said, “‘When 
this post is under water, the bridge at 
—— cannot be passed.’’—Selected. 


Hon. Henry Erskine was one day in 
company with the Duchess of Gordon, and 
asked her, ‘‘Are we never again to enjoy 
the honor of your grace’s society at Edin- 
burgh?” ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘‘Edinburgh is 
a dull place; I can’t bear it.” ‘‘Madam,” 
replied the gallant barrister, “the sun 
might as well say: ‘There’s a dull morn- 
ing; [can’t bearit. I will not rise to-day.’ ”’ 
— Selected. 


He was a very young preacher, holding 
forth for the first time he had ever ap- 
peared ina large city. As he came down 
from Park Street pulpit, in Boston, Dea- 
con Farnsworth grasped his hand, and 
thanked him for his good sermon. He 
flushed with pleasure, and modestly re- 
marked: ‘I wish it had been better.’’ 
“So do I,” replied the Deacon.—London 
Christian World. 





ARE YOU TIRED 





All the time? This condition is a sure in- 
dication that your blood is not rich and 
nourishing as it ought to be and as it may 
be if you will take a few bottles of the 
great blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands write that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has cured them of that tired feeling by 
giving them rich, red blood. 

Hoop’s Pinus act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 





“Oh, bother!’ said Alf, at last. ‘I’m 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





‘The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 


| Journal. 


I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Liésignan. 

I have read some ot the poems gooptaliy, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. he trans- 


| lation is very faithful.—Dr. M.S. Gabriel, editor of 
ik? 


Haik 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 


| evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England | 


or persecuted Armenia.—NMew York Journa/. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
Ihese verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 





Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- | 


ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Aos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—ABoston Transcript. 

The translator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poens from the literary 
stores of a long-sutfering people.—Auffalo Commer- 
cral. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius... Itis areal service to let Americans and 
tnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 


| plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 


a still living and productive literary power.—A’s. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

‘The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 


| ability.—Aoston T1mes. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau 
ties.... Itis apparent that the ceapalehor has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism, 
love, religion. ‘Che volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. ihey show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help to a 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.- France &. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, cs increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—W. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘*Beautiful!”’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. ‘They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘he soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature... . Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
more Method:st. 

‘There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poeme, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 

)». C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems srgcenein x the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ic sale of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitner- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves. for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of "The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gola and color, boxed, $2.5c. 


@- Protestantism.} 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. tags Sammeetlt. « ) 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 

by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown Svo. Price $5.co. 
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A [anual for China Painters. ¢. 4 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 

the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 

Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESL 

With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
- 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 4 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Caarades.’’ Cloth, $1.00.8 —— 


tThoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Keal Relation Physically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Rehigiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D, 
rhe result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
_tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. £ 

\ Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
Pupils in Public and Private School-. Edited by 
W.A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Traming of the North American 
Gymnastic.U nion and publis! ed uncer the auspices 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 7 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABKAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
“History of Bedford,’ etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretirg Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HAR INGTON 
KEENE, (‘Grapho.”’) Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth, Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 


What They Say in New England. 

A_ book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 
$1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
“Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘*Redeemer and Re- 
deemed,” **Eden ‘1 ableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

he Komance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the- World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 


OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated ; 
1.25. 


By Price 
War of 1812 Series. 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Ilus- 
trated, $1.50. 
, The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 

By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; 
75 cents. 

By Sophie May's Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 


The Merry Five. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
Master Kirke.’”’ Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEtL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALt FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
»roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 
stamps. 


Illustrated, 











GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 





WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
e to be awarded Address : 
2018 Columbia Ave., 
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SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$300 IN PREMIUMS 

® 
**An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c.!94 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 








“Will be awarded to the patronsof HouSE AND 
All for 25 Cts. 


Home contributing best stories and poems. 
MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado Mo, 
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9 has always come to humanity step by step. 
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| of **the people.”’ And, in the great up- 


| rising of these latter years, we can find no 


carried by a small majority. The city 
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The women of Boston and other Mas- 


sachusetts cities, who wish to vote for 
school committee, must go at once to the 
office of the Board of Registrars and have 
The regis- 
tration will close in Boston Nov. 25, at 
5 P.M. The office is in the old Court 
House, back of City Hall. 
from 9 A. M.to 50? M. No evening reg- 
Remember the text, ‘‘Be faith- 
ful over a few things, and I will make you 
ruler over many things.”’ 


-_-- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


their names placed on the list. 


Hours daily 


istration. 


The Woman’s Charity Club of this city 
will open the ‘‘Noah’s Ark Bazar” in Me- 
chanics’ Building, next Monday, Nov. 16. 
The proceeds are for the free hospital for 
women. The numerous women’s clubs 
are taking an interest in this unique af- 
fair, and furnish tables of salable goods. 
Mrs. Annie G. Murray, who will be in 
charge of the New England Woman's 
Press Association table at ‘‘Noah’s Ark,” 
has a wonderfully interesting collection 
of autographs and photographs of cele- 
brated people, these being the only arti- 
cles that will be offered at this booth. 

The women’s Republican clubs of the 
State of Illinois will hold a ratification 
meeting in Chicago, Nov, 24, in honor of 
the election of Mary Turner Carriel, of 
Jacksonville, Ill., to the position of trustee 
of the University of Illinois. 

The annual executive committee meet- 
ing of the National Council of Women of 
the United States will be held in Boston, 
Dec. 2, 3 and 4. 

A bazar for the benefit of the Home for 
Aged Couples will be held in Horticultural 
Hall, Poston, during the week of Dee. 7. 


=_-- 


A TWO-THIRDS VOTE IN IDAHO. 


State No. 4 has wheeled into line for 
woman suffrage. 

An unexampled victory for woman suf- 
frage has been achieved in the State of 
Idaho. Hitherto, suffragists have only 
sought to attain for woman suffrage consti- 
tutional amendments the customary ma- 
jority of votes for the question, whereby 
amendments of State constitutions are 
usually adopted. But in Idaho, on Nov. 3, 
more than two-thirds of the votes cast on 
the question were recorded for woman 
suffrage. 

And yet itis claimed by the opponents of 
woman suffrage that by a peculiar word- 
ing of the suffrage clause of the Idaho 
State Constitution, two-thirds of all the 
votes cast at a general election are needed, 
and that these not having been given for 
suffrage, the amendment is lost! 

Such a provision was never intended by 
the men who voted for the new constitu- 
tion. It would be unjust, unusual, un- 
democratic, and unrepublican. We do 
not believe that the Supreme Court of 
Idaho will so interpret the State Constitu- 
tion. Any such provision, if it exist, was 
fraudulently framed for the express pur- 
pose of perpetuating the disfranchisement 
of women, and was never understood or 
intended by the voters of Idaho. H. B. B. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF FREE GOVERNMENT. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, president of 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, replies in the Providence Journal 
of Nov. 8, to a Woman who has written in 
opposition to woman suffrage. Mrs. Chace 
says: 

The “Rhode Island woman,’ who ob- 
jects to woman suffrage in the Journal of 
Oct. 25, overlooks the fact that the prin- 
ciples on which the Government of the 
United States was founded are the very 
same as those which underlie the move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women. 
It is true that when our revolutionary 
forefathers declared that “taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny; that *Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” they ap- 
plied these principles only to men. It is 
true also that Washington, ‘“‘the father of 
his country,’ did not, in his own mind, 
include women, as a part of “the whole 
people,’’ when he declared that ‘the basis 
of our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitu- 
tions of Government; but that the Consti- 
tution which at any time exists, till 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all of ‘the whole people.”’ But, 
that was in the eighteenth century. Man- 
hood suffrage was new; and civilization 





voice in deciding how the money thus col- 
lected shall be expended. 

No women believe more than those 
who are suffragists do, that ‘woman's 
highest duties are in the house.’”’ And it 
is in the interest of the homes that they 
desire to bring their womanly influence to 
bear upon the purification of our towns 
and our cities, that they may become fit 
abodes for their sons and their daughters 
to grow up in. And it is in the interest of 
the home that they desire to use the 
ballot, in order to put in places of trust 
and power men of unblemished character 
and purity of life, as examples worthy to 
to be followed by the young men of their 
households, 

So, | want to say to the good women of 
Rhode Island, who “pray our legislators 
tu protect them from entering into the 
arena of strife which legislation’ confer- 
ring on them the ballot would ‘‘forecast,”’ 
that, whle we woman suffragists are 
doing what we conceive to be our duty in 
striving to obtain the franchise for the 
women of Rhode Island, there will be no 
compulsion about its use; but we hope, 
and shall continue to hope, that they will 
come to see, with us, that the true inter- 
ests of both men and women will be pro- 
moted by their exercise of that franchise. 

E. B. CHACcE, 

Valley Falls, Now. 5, 1896. 

Lucy Stone said to the New Jersey Leg- 
islature, thirty years ago: ‘*The man who 
denies the suffrage to women can show no 
title to his own.” H. BB. 
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PRIVATE ADVICES FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. N. W. Palmer, of Oakland, Cal., in 
a private letter to Miss Anna Warner, at 
present visiting in Boston, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars, which we 
are kindly permitted to print: 

SAN Francisco, CAL., Nov. 5, 1896. 

My dear Anna:—We were ‘‘snowed un- 
der’’ on ejection day, of which you may 
have heard from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The only consolation is that ‘tsnow”’ 
sometimes melts, and we shall immedi- 
ately reorganize and try to get up sufli- 
cient enthusiasm to do the melting. For 
the three days before election, | did not 
believe we would win, and when on Sun- 
day the Catholics came out in a circular, 
telling the faithful ones to vote *‘No,’”’ I 
gave up. The Liquor Association also 
made arrangements to get all the bad 
women in Oakland to go around in car- 
riages, and to act loudly and boisterously, 
and so disgust men,who might believe they 
represented the suffrage cause. We found 
out this contemplated action on Monday 
A.M., and the Monday night papers ex- 
ploited the fact that these women would 
be at the polls, and telling the public they 
did not represent our cause, The Liquor 
Association did have them there, and Mr. 
Fitzmorris said they climbed up on the 
gas poles on Washington Street, shouting 
to men to ‘vote for the sixth amendment!” 
It was the liquor interest that killed us, 
and the Republican party that followed 
their behest to vote **No.’’ Some of the 
knowing ones say that the bill was passed 
in the Legislature by the advice of the 
liquor men, who knew they could defeat 
us at the polls, and wished to make a test 
and settle it, as they said. But so far 
from “settling it,’ they have only aroused 
good men and women to much greater 
zeal and enthusiasm, and the women are 
to keep up all the organizations and go 
on fighting. 

Margaret and I watched the count at 
the eighth precinct of the First Ward. 
We got there just as the polls were de- 
clared closed (5 o’clock), and from then 
to 11.35 we kept tally in the front part 
of a store which had served for the polls. 
We had our credentials and authority, 
and were treated in the most courteous 
and pleasant manner, and it was not at all 
disagreeable to do. Tiresome it was, and 
to watch the ‘noble’ men trying to put 
down straight marks and find their places 
on the tally sheets, to say nothing of the 
way in which some of the tickets were 
marked, helped to humiliate and incense 
me. One man went into the booth, and 
simply folded up his ticket without put- 
ting a mark of any kind on it, and de- 
posited it in the ballot-box, and went 
home feeling that he had made the men 
believe he had exercised the ‘‘greatest 
privilege of the American citizen.’’ So 
proud of it was he that he would not 
admit that he could not read or write! 
We ran behind from the start, and ended 
in this precinct, 51 for, to 125 against. 
The only ward that carried the amend- 
ment was the seventh (East Oakland). 
There we had a majority of 200. 

We got home as soon as we could, took 
a cup of coffee and went up to headquar- 
ters, where we immediately knew that the 
amendment was lost. W. was watching 
at 619 San Pablo, 7th precinct of our 
ward, with Mrs. McMath. They were 
treated nicely, too, and so say all the 
women who ‘‘watched” the count, even 
here in the city, so that the stock argument 
of women being treated badly at the polls is 
also “snowed under.’’ We got home about 
2 A. M., tired and weary, humiliated and 
faint at heart, as we realized the mighty 
power which was against us, and very sad 





has called a meeting of the Third Ward 
Club for Monday night, to make plans for 
the next campaign. It remains to be seen 
how stanch and loyal and enthusiastic the 
members are. 


that “‘Aunt Susan” said, ‘‘She did not care 
for herself; she was used to defeat; but 


she did feel sorry for the women of Cali- | 


fornia, who were not.’”’ I will mail you 
papers and clippings about the election 
soon. The State has probably gone for 
McKinley, and for his election I am glad, 
but for the Republicans of California | 
have nothing but contempt, for their 
slavish adherence to the liquor men. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


There was a good attendance last ‘Tues- 
day at the Fortnightly. Mrs, Esther T. 
Boland took the chair until the arrival of 
Mrs. J. W. Smith. 

Miss E. U. Yates, the gifted young 
lecturer, who is now taking a_ special 
course at Radcliffe College, gave an account 
of the California campaign, in the earlier 
months of which she participated. She 
described the result of the election as 
“the most encouraging defeat we have 
ever had,” 

Brief addresses were made by Miss 
Howard, of Oakland, Cal., a daughter of 
Judge Shafter, of Vermont, and by Mrs. 
Warner, also of California, 

A telegram was read from Hon, Edgar 
Wilson, of Idaho, and the following reso- 
lution was passed unanimously: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the woman 
suffrage amendment’s having obtained 
more than two-thirds of all the votes cast 
upon the question in Idaho, and we tender 
our thanks to the just and generous men 
of that State. 

Women were urged to register at once 
to vote for school committee. 

Refreshments and a social hour 
lowed. 


fol- 
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WOMEN IN THE FAR WESTERN RESULT. 


Among the notable results of the elec- 
tion was the probable adoption of a 
woman suffrage amendment in Idaho. It 
appears thata majority of those voting on 
this amendment were favorable to it, but 
they fail to constitute a majority of all 
who went to the polls, and so the courts 
will be asked to settle the question. No 
doubt the decision will override the tech- 
nicality which has been raised, and Idaho 
will join its neighbors—Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and Utah—in extending the elective 
franchise to women. 

This group of States forms a nucleus 
for practical demonstration of most en- 
couraging proportions, Nor does it rest 
altogether on untried experiment. Wyo- 
ming’s earlier experience has been watched 
and studied, and the best evidence of its 
success is to be found in the adoption of 
the reform by neighboring States which 
are ina position best to judge of the re- 
sults. Some of the papers are 
having much fun the election of 
Mattie Hughes Cannon to the Utah State 
Senate by a large plurality over her 
husband, Angus M. Cannon, who was a 
candidate for the same seat—thus realiz- 
ing the situation in that silly attempt at 
stage moralizing contained in Hoyt’s ‘“*A 
Contented Woman.” But far as is 
known the Cannon family is at peace with 
itself, and this is what the Salt Lake 
Tribune says of the work and intluence of 
the women in the recent campaign: 

In the late campaign the ladies of Utah 
did first-rate work. They organized their 
clubs; they spoke in the various meetings; 
they were as earnest in enthusiasm for 
their cause as the men, and while at this 
writing we cannot yet tell what the effect 
of their vote is to be upon the election, all 
people of all shades of opinion will agree 
that the campaign was softened and in a 
measure electrified by the earnest and pa- 
tient work of the female voters. 

And in another place the Tribune com- 
ments on the fact that ‘‘the late campaign 
was the most respectable one ever carried 
on in Utah; there was hardly anything 
that passed in the press or anything that 
was heard on the stump which was per- 
sonally abusive or malicious. Orators on 
both sides treated their opponents with 
perfect fairness and consideration, and 
while the campaign was warm, and while 
all sides strove earnestly to win, there 
were forbearance and respect all through, 
which were most commendable.” 
the State, normally Republican, should 
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Miss Mills never had any | 
hope that we would carry, and I do not be- | 
lieve the other women did, Miss Hay says | 











That | 


JOURNAL from that State is that the 
amendment was beaten by the large vote 
polled against it in San Francisco, Out- 
side of the city it is said to have carried a 
majority of the voters. This of itself is 
considered by the JouRNAL most encour- 
aging in view of the fact that wine-grow- 
ing is one of the chief industries of the 
State.— Springfield Republican. 
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THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 





The Armenian refugees who have been 
sent to places on farms and elsewhere are 
opening the way for others of their coun- 
trymen by the good satisfaction that they 
give. 

A farmer in Keene, N. H., who hired 
three, now writes asking whether we can 
send more, to supply his neighbors. 

A store-keeper in Somers, Conn., writes 
of the Armenian sent to him: ‘tHe seems 
quite contented, and easy to learn. Our 
children have taught him his letters 
already, and he is beginning to read. Have 
you more good bright fellows like him to 
find places for? I might place two or 
three more in good families here.”’ 

A farmer in Blandford, Mass., writes: 
‘I saw the map you sent to Mr, , of 
Russell, last Tuesday, and I want one at 
once.” 

A lady in Dublin, N. H., writes, after 
trying one for a week: “If the young 
Armenian holds out as he has begun, we 
shall be perfectly satisfied with him. He 
is very willing to do, eager to learn every- 
thing, and very neat. I wish we could 
take another.”’ 

‘He catches onto English very fast, and 
he is as neat as wax,” a gentleman from 
West Newton said of the man he had 
hired. 

A lady in the same neighborhood, who 
employed another, expresses herself as 
delighted with him, She finds him quick 
to learn and very grateful for teaching. 

A lady in Winter Hill says that the 
young man whom she took was able with- 
in a week to understand almost everything 
she said to him. She is satisfied with his 
willingness, and more than satisfied with 
his quickness in learning. 

A lady in Roxbury, who took a par- 
ticularly bright and deft man, tells us it 
is really against her conscience to keep 
him, because she fee!s that he is worth so 
much more wages than she can afford to 
pay him. Sheis going to pass him on to 
some place where he will have higher pay, 
while she takes a less intelligent man and 
trains him. 

Among forty or more who have been 
sent out, only two have been returned to 
us as unsatisfactory. ‘lhis was not be- 
cause of any dishonesty, but because they 





were not found sufliciently strong and 
brisk for the work required of them. 
The Massachusetts W. C. T. U. has 


transferred its party of refugees from 
Revere to the Gulesian building at 16 
Waltham St., Boston, because in the city 
they are more accessible. Persons wish- 
ing to hire one for farm or house work 
can call and select their man. 

Mrs. Baker, of the W. C. T. U., tells me 
that some of the white-ribbon women have 
reproached her, under the impression that 


the W. C. T. U. had abandoned its ret- 
ugees. This is an entire mistake. Mr, 
M. H. Gulesian generously gives them 


ry 


their lodging free, but the W. C. T. U. 
provides for their other expenses, sends 
benevolent women daily to give them les- 
sons in English, solicits contributions of 
food, ete., for them, and exerts itself to 
get them situations. 

Mr. Gulesian has been lodging smaller 
parties of refugees in his building, free of 
charge, for two or three years past; and 
during the last week or two he has spent 
a great part of his time and energy in 
seeing the present large party of his coun- 
trymen bathed, clothed, shaved and gepn- 
erally looked after, as well as taught 
American ways. He has also arranged to 
have them attend evening school every 
night until they get situations. 

A sufficient amount of clothing has now 
been sent in by kind friends for all the 
refugees, except in the line of underwear 
and overcoats. Gifts of this kind would 
still be acceptable. A. 8. B. 
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MORE PLACES WANTED. 


A young woman who is partially through 


have gone Democratic all through is partly | a course of study in Boston finds herself 


to be attributed to the women, who en- 
tered the silver campaign with a zeal and 


unexpectedly without means to continue 
unless she can work for her beard. Will 





country, and as such am badly handi- 
capped: for there seems to be, for no 
fault of mine, a strong feeling against 
everything English among a certain class, 
who will not patronize me. I keep a 
custom shoe shop, and do first-class work 
at prices the lowest consistent with good 
stock and getting a living, but I am sur- 
rounded by Jews, Italians, Swedes, etc., 
who can live cheaper, use inferior stock, 
and work for prices I cannot compete 
with; and I am very anxious to get away 
from it. i have tried and tried; have 
advertised in vain. I have none of that 
quality vulgarly called “gall,”’ and no 
friends of influence to speak a word for 
me. It seems so hard to me, knowing as 
I do that I should fillany position I might 
get, with the utmost faithfulness and zeal, 
I am not looking for big money, simply a 
fair living. I would jump at a night 
watchman’s job, or janitor, or anything 
where faith and trust would be appreci- 
ated. Iam forty-five, have been a bands- 
man in the English army, have a wife and 
three sons, two of whom have been out of 





work for some time until recently. Ad- 
dress V. D., Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 
_— -_-<--— 
THE BOSTON WOMAN’S CLUB HOUSE COR- 
PORATION. 





Club women in Boston and vicinity are 
rejoicing over the progress made toward 
the proposed club house. The announce- 
ment was made on “Club House Day,” at 
the Home Congress, that, during the day, 
the stock subscriptions of theWoman’sClub 
House Corporation had been increased to 
$10,000, the amount required by law for 
the transaction of business. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney spoke of the importance 
of acentral club home in Boston for the 
numerous women’s clubs of Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Barker, president of the 
Women’s Club House Corporation, gave a 
brief history of the organization and of 
the successful club houses in Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Utica, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Wilmington. Mrs. Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson, president of the National Council 
of Women, and Rev. Ida Hultin expressed 
the interest felt elsewhere in the Boston 
movement, 

In the evening, Miss Cora Benneson, coun- 
sel of the Woman's Club House Corpora- 
tion, answered questions concerning the 
rights and obligations of stockholders and 
directors. She stated that the corporation 
was now in a position to issue its certifi- 
cates of stock, and the subscribers would 
soon be called upon for the amount of their 
subscriptions. To incorperated clubs the 
stock will be issued in their own names; 
to unincorporated clubs, in the names of 
the trustees whom they may appoint, in 
trust for their clubs; therefore, any unin- 
corporated club preferring to hold in its 
own name should incorporate without 
delay. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore told of the 
great progress of women in the knowledge 
of business, laws, and parliamentary pro- 
cedure, within her memory. Mrs. Rorer 
gave an account of the building of the 
club houses in Philadelphia and in Wil- 
mington. Mrs. McBride and Mrs. J. Sewall 
Read addressed the meeting briefly. 
There were a number of prominent wom- 
en’s names entered on the stock-book, 
among them that of Edith Preseott Wol- 
cott, wife of the Governor of Massachu- 
setts. 





THE HELPING HAND. 


The management of the Babies’ Hospi- 
tal of Newark, N. J., has just opened a 
department in the hospital training school 
for the instruction of nursery maids. The 
schedule of instruction includes infant 
feeding, bathing, hygiene of the skin, care 
of mouth, eyes and ears, nursery hygiene, 
miscellaneous, kindergarten, and plain 
sewing. 

One trained nurse in the city deserves 
great credit, says a writer in the New 
York Times. She occupies a position 
never before filled by a trained nurse. She 
is on the steamer Thomas Brennan, which 
carries the city’s poor and sick from the 
foot of Twenty-sixth Street over to the 
island to be treated. It was Commis- 
sioner John P. Faure’s idea. He went to 
the New York Hospital to see what could 
be done about filling the position. It is 
not pleasant work. The city’s charity 
patients are likely to be less agreeable 
than most invalids. This young woman 
was consulted. Did she think any one 
could be found to go? ‘Yes,” she said, 
after asking the particulars, “I will go.” 
That was over two months ago, and she 
has been on the boat ever since, and the 
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men belonging to it treat her as if she was 
a queen or an angel. Perhaps they con- 
sider her a little of both. 


acter of the boat has been changed by her | 


advent. 
stand high in their profession, and this 
particular young woman has been serving 
in some of the richest familles in New 
York, and was asked to remain in one 
well-known family for a long period, with 
only light work todo. The city does not 
pay trained nurse wages to its employees, 
and this particular one has been urged by 
her ‘riends to give up her disagreeable 
task, but she declares she is going to stick 
to it, and she is still to be found attend- 
ing the unfortunates who take passage on 
the Thomas Brennan. 

The condition of the young women 
immigrants who come to this country 
alone has received considerable attention 
of late years, and measures are now taken 
for their care and protection. ‘Two repre- 
sentatives of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, and one of the Charitable 
Irish Society, meet every Cunard steamer 
that arrives at this port, says the Boston 
Transcript. They greet and act the part 
of friends to the friendless ones, and set 
safely on their way those who have clear 
addresses to friends here. 

The matron of the Immigrants’ Home 
is always on the wharf also, and she, being 
herself a Swede, is particularly interested 
in the friendless Swedes. All these agen- 
cies, however, work with the Board of 
Immigration, for the best good of the vari- 
ous persons with whom they have to deal. 
The main object of their labors—that no 
friendless girl shall be led astray by un- 
principled persons—is the one which they 
all keep constantly in mind. To this end 
the girls are carefully watched over, and 
those whose destinations are in the im- 
mediate vicinity are seen safely to their 
friends. If, for any reason, they have to 
wait over for the night, they are taken to 
one of the several homes which the agents 
have at their disposal. The hackmen 
and herdic-drivers are almost all firm 
friends of these agents. They recognize 
the good work being done by them, and 
do all in their power to further it. 


oo. — -_o- — 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Miss Grace E, Patton, of the Colorado 
State Agricultural College, has just been 
elected State superintendent of public in- 
struction, to succeed Mrs. Angenette M. 
Peavey. 

Mrs. James W. Cartwright and Mrs, 
Washington G. Benedict have placed in 
the twenty-one schools of the North End 
of Boston framed copies of the coats-of 
arms of the “thirteen original States.” 
This work has been done under the 
auspices of the Paul Revere Chapter, 
D. A. R. These schools were chosen be- 
cause the pupils are largely children of 
foreign parentage. The aim is to inspire 
patriotism. 

—- ae - 


WOMEN AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


The Woman’s Building on the campus 
of the University of Michigan is to-day a 
gigantic structure sufficiently near com- 
pletion to be occupied. The finished 
exterior parades its architectural beauties 
somewhat flauntingly before the envious 
eyes of the male beholders, for the Men’s 
Building, which was at first the main part 
of the edifice, is now only a back wing. 

A number of rooms are now utilized as 
oftices and reading-rooms; but, owing to a 
lack of funds, it will be some time before 
the immense room designed for the “gym” 
is finished, 

The building is primarily a home for 
the Woman’s League, the great organiza 
tion of women students in or connected 
with the University. Its aim, broadly 
stated, is to widen the sympathies of col- 
lege women, to do away with social dis- 
tinctions, and to vitalize the air with the 
spirit of true democracy. Its means for 
attaining these ends are through recep- 
tions given by the women of the faculty 
(wives of instructors), by parties and enter- 
tainments of many kinds. Its president is 
usually a senior, and may be taken as a 
fair type of the American college woman. 

Miss Sarah Brown, of Chicago, the 
young woman who now holds the position, 
is not only brilliant in her class-room 
work and a promising author, but her 
beauty and wit enable her to shine as a 
star in social circles. She possesses in a 
marked degree the two qualities especially 
requisite to fill the place successfully, 
namely, the power to address meetings in 
an intelligent and pleasing manner, and 
the ability to manage the business of the 
League. 

A new era has dawned for women at 
Michigan University with the coming of 
Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, the woman’s dean 
and professor of hygiene, who is the first 
woman to hold a professorship in the 
University. She isa woman of the highest 
education and refinement, and with a face 
the firm outlines of which readily break 
into charming smiles. She is a successful 
practising physician, and has had a broad 


The whole char- | 


The New York Hospital nurses | 


| experience in physical education for 


women. CLARA BELL. 


Ann Arbor, Nov. 9, 1806, 





— 
CALIFORNIA ECHOES. 

“Nov. 3, all day long the woman suf- 
frage leaders in San Francisco were at the 
front, smiling and working in the hurry 
and bustie of marshaling hundreds of 
women for their different booths. For 
months these ladies had toiled and hoped 
and prayed that their measure would pass, 
and the day was their Waterloo—from a 
French or English-Prussian standpoint. 
Whatever anxiety they felt in their hearts, 
however, they kept a brave and smiling 
front. There was no exhibition of wom- 
en’s nerves or women’s anxiety. The 
leaders and their aids de camp had a 
smile for every one. Every tendency to 
murmur on the part of subordinate work- 
ers was quelled with a general’s hand, 
and the calmness and cheerfulness which 
prevailed on all hands would have done 
credit to a well-regulated home.”’ 

Before 3 P. M. more than two hundred 
women took their credentials from the 
suffrage headquarters and went to the 
respective polling booths assigned them, 
to watch the count. The Board of Elec- 
tion had given permission to the Woman 
Suffrage Association to send representa- 
tives for that purpose. Matrons and 
young unmarried women volunteered to 
do the work. By 5 P. M., when the polls 
closed, women had been detailed to watch 
every one of the 313 voting precincts. 

On the day before election the San Fran- 
cisco Daily Chronicle, in compliance with 
orders from headquarters, reversed its 
hitherto friendly attitude, and said ‘‘Vote 
No!’ It published leading editorials 
against the Amendment, and in the even- 
ing grossly caricatured on a cloth screen 
the men and women who advocated 
woman suffrage. The slide represented 
a huge virago menacing with a club a 
small man. Underneath the picture was 
inscribed the words, ‘This is the kind of 
man that believes in woman suffrage.”’ 
No wonder Miss Anthony is said to have 
exclaimed: ‘‘No California woman who 
respects herself will permit the Chronicle 
to be brought into her house!” 

On the other hand, The San Francisco 
Daily Call, which early took up the suf- 
frage cause, had a fine editurial in its 
favor on election day. No wonder hun- 
dreds of women stopped the Chronicle, 
and will henceforth take the Call instead. 
The Chronicle’s ‘‘Parthian Stab’’ has 
cost it many friends. 





| 
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PRESS POINTS. 





The Wellesley girls are evidently all 
getting ready to vote, whether they live in 
Colorado or in the effete East.—Denver 
(Col.) News. 

Sir Walter Raleigh got a great reputa- 
tion for manly courtesy and chivalry by 
just laying his cloak down on the ground 
for Queen Elizabeth to walk over, but 
Mrs. Raleigh did not leave on record any 
information as to whether Sir Walter used 
to kick at home about bringing up the 
morning coal.—Somerville (Mass.) Jour- 
nal, 

A curious question has arisen in Idaho 
over the result of the vote upon the 
woman suffrage amendment to the con- 
stitution. The amendment received a 
majority of the votes cast upon the ques- 
tion, but the State Board holds that, as it 
did not receive a majority of the votes 
of the persons who participated in the 
election, it failed of adoption. It is said 
that the Supreme Court will have to pass 
upon the point raised; so it must be the 
intention of the State Board to contest the 
validity of the action of the voters, which 
upon its face would seem to have decided 
the question favorably. It looks to us like 
a very specious bit of reasoning which the 
State Board advances, and we cannot see 
how the Court can decide the popular ver- 
dict upon the constitutional amendment 
according to the number of votes regis- 
tered upon other and unrelated questions. 
There is no knowing what the law is 
sometimes until after the Court has 
spoken, but it seems to us, as laymen, that 
justice and equity are opposed to the con- 
struction which is put upon the matter by 
the State Board.—Boston Transcript. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








NEw York, Nov. 10, 1896. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
was held, as usual, at 4 Lexington Avenue, 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 5. The stormy 
weather made the attendance less than 
usual. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, of Orange, N. J. Dr. 
Hussey is a daughter of Mrs. Cornelia 
Hussey, who has been for so many years 
one of the foremost advocates of our cause 
in her State. Her house is ever open for 








hospitable entertainment of our advocates; 
her purse often gives generous contribu- 
tions. Dr. Hussey is walking faithfully | 
in her mother’s footsteps. She has been, 
for some years, a successful medical prac- 
titioner, and is now studying law in order 
still further to extend her usefulness. 
Her address was an interesting review of 
the history of woman suffrage in her State. 
For in New Jersey the fact of woman suf- 
frage is part of its history, as women voted | 
on equal terms with men for thirty-one 
years, from 1776 to 1807. She spoke of | 
the loss of the privilege, of the struggles 
to regain the right which began under 
the leadership of Lucy Stone and Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell in 1856, and 
have lasted ever since. 

Mr. Edward W. Chamberlain spoke of 
the legal injustice of woman’s present 
position, and after a short debate the 
meeting adjourned. 

The hurry of departure for the State 
Conventions of the Federated Clubs at 
Buffalo, and of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association at Rochester, must be my ex- 
cuse for a brief letter this week. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Hawaiian Government has granted 
a full pardon and the restoration of her 
civil rights to ex-Queen Liliuokalani. The 
pardon is based upon the fact that during 
her parole she has faithfully kept the 
terms of her partial freedom. 

The California State Woman Suffrage 
Association met in San Francisco, Nov, 5 
and 6. On Nov. 9, 10 and 11 the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association met in Topeka, 
and on Nov. 12 and 13 the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Missouri held a mass 
convention in Kansas City. 

The Illinois E. 8. A. intends to send out 
organizers during November and Decem- 
ber. One national worker, either Miss 
May Hay or Mrs. Laura M. Johns, will be 
with them. This national speaker will be 
accompanied by two Illinois workers, and 
the three will go into any town desirous of 
entertaining and doing suffrage work. 

A flag reception was held at the Parker 
House, Boston, the afternvon before the 
election, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Sound Money League. Mrs. 
Marion McBride presided, and read a re- 
port from thirty-one States in which 
women have been working for the cause. 
Mrs. J. Sewall Read spoke for the Wo- 
man’s Relief Corps. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe also spoke for the women, and 
recited her poem on the flag, written dur- 
ing the war. Prof. Augustus Bedford 
delivered a lecture on the development of 
the American flag, and illustrated it with 
miniature flags. Among the other speakers 
were Rev. E. A. Horton and Rev. A. A. 
Berle. 

Mrs. Fannie B. Ames, factory inspector 
of Massachusetts, addressed the members 
of the Union for Industrial Progress, an 
organization composed exclusively of 
women, last Sunday afternoon, in Perkins 
Hall, this city, on “‘Why Women Workers 
Should be Classed Separately from Men 
Workers.” She said, in part: ‘“The intro- 
duction of machinery has changed wom- 
en’s status in society, and by taking them 
out of their homes has seemed to intro- 
duce new problems. Every census shows 
that women are gaining more employment 
in the higher and better paid fields of 
endeavor. Several good results have fol- 
lowed upon women becoming workers out- 
side of their own homes, chief among 
these being a greater independence and 
a growing interest in the well-being of 
society.” 

Babyhood completes its twelfth year 
with November. The number is rich in 
practical hints for young mothers. Prof, 
J. Lewis Smith writes on the obstacles to 
the successful rearing of children. Dr. 
C. G. Kerley describes how to bathe chil- 
dren. Dr. A. K. Bond treats of weakly 
children. How to deal with untruthful 
children is the subject of another paper. 
Babyhood answers young mothers con- 
cerning perplexing questions which arise 
in the nursery. ‘Fall and Winter Under- 
clothing,” ‘‘Menus for a Children’s Party,”’ 
“The Hardening Theory in Practice,” 
‘“‘How Long do Diphtheria Germs Linger?” 
‘-Nursery Helps and Novelties,’ ‘‘Nursery 
Pastimes” and ‘‘The Mothers’ Parliament”’ 
are replete with helpful topics. $1 a 
year. Sample copies free. Address Baby- 
hood Pub. Co., New York. 

There was a particularly silly story in 
an evening paper last Thursday in what 
purported to be a despatch from Salt Lake 
City. It said that a Mrs. Cannon and 
her husband, being candidates on opposite 
tickets for a Utah State senatorship, she 
was elected. That may be true enough, 
and if true would be worthy of no special 
mention, except on account of the com- 
parative newness of women’s political 
equality with men in that section of the 
country. But when the comment is made 
that, after all, Mrs. Cannon has a marital 
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FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





right to only one-sixth part of her hus- 


band, as he has five other wives, gross 
ignorance is betrayed of the fact that 
polygamy, as an institution sanctioned 
either by human law or ecclesiastical law, 
no longer exists in Utah. A man can no 
more have six wives there than he can in 
Massachusetts.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 





THE ZOu. 
THE OLD PUBLIC LIBRARY IN BOSTON HAS 
BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO A ZOO- 
LOGICAL GARDEN, 





The doors will be first thrown open to 
the public Monday, Nov. 16, at 2 o’clock. 

The lessees, in deciding thus to preserve 
the traditions of this famous institution, 
were fortunate in securing the codpera- 
tion and personal counsel of Mr. Frank C. 
Bostock, who owns and controls the 
largest and most valuable collection of 
animals in the world. With his vast re- 
sources to draw upon—and that means 
Zoos in all parts of the globe—Boston’s 
new Zoo cannot be surpassed anywhere. 
Mr. Bostock comes of the celebrated Bos- 
tock family of England, the name of 
which has stood since 1805 and in the 
same relation regarding wild animal col- 
lections to England as the name of Barnum 
to this country. 

On the floor level of Bates Hall, on 
either side, where the recesses contained 
volume after volume of valuable books, 
will be established great iron cages con- 
taining the finest specimens of tigers, 
leopards, kangarvos, wolves, bears, and a 
dozen or more magnificent members of 
the lionfamily. A notable feature on this 
floor will be the famous elephant ‘‘Jolly,”’ 
known the world over as a particularly 
great friend of the children. ‘Jolly” 
rides them on his back, lifts them with 
his trunk and amuses them generally. 

A feature absolutely novel will be the 
‘Feeding of the Carnivora.’’ This occurs 
each day at4 P. M. and 10.30 P.M. The 
ferocity of the animals is then at its 
height. 

A handsome reception room for ladies 
will be found conveniently located on the 
Bates Hall floor, and a smoking-room is 
provided for gentlemen. 

Uniformed attachés will be in attend- 
ance to show patrons every attention. 

The Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra will 
furnish delightful music, day and evening. 














BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macular Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 














Have your 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
*’ CARPETS 


repaired, cleansed, straightened 
and thoroughly renovated by ex- 
pert workmen. 





The Armenian Rug and Carpet 
Renovating Works 


are the only establishment in New England that uses 
the native process of cleansing, which is far superior 
to naptha cleansing, prevents moths getting into the 
rugs, and improves them in glossiness. 

Time increases the beauty of Oriental Rugs if one 
only knows how to preserve them. In Turkey and 
Persia they are cleansed twice a year bya native pro 
cess. Beating, shaking and the ordinary method of 
cleaning by steam does not take the dirt out, and it 
sheds the nap and ruins the warp and woof, while our 
process of renovating not only thoroughly cleanses 
but also restores the rugs to their original colors, and 
gives them that glossy and silky appearance so much 
sought after. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, 


Telephone 3257, Boston. 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THe WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00 

2, For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receiptof ..... . . $1.50 








AMUSEMENTS. 


Souare J heatre. 


SQUARE 
Jo Jo JARONM ccccccvcsscccssscocecs General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY. NOV. 16. FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 


BIEN CARMEN. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at2 








Prices—Monday evening and Wednesday Matinee 
all seats in house reserved at 2g cts. each. All other 
performances 25 and gsocents, according to location. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........- Proprietor and Manager 


Monday, Nov. 16. SECOND WEEK, 


OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


Mon., ‘Tues. and Wed. Nights, 
DENISE. 
Thurs., Fri. and Sat. Nights, also Sat. Matinee, 


CAMILLE. 


Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinee only at 2 
NOV. 23—Last Week Miss Nethersole. 


Bow Doin SQU \RE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 











Commencing Monday, Nov. 16th. Two Weeks 
Only, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 


Power's SHANNON (f. SIXTH. 


Holiday Matinee, Thanksgiving Day Nov. 25. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 

















School opens Monday, October 5th for 
app ication, etc. 
Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 
€e 


> 


Call or send for Prospectus. 


Private or evenin 
lessons if desired. 
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MISS [1. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 


Is Opening a very choice 
line of 


LADIES’ WAISTS 


FRENCH FLANNEL, VELVET 
CORD and SILKS. 


And you are cordially invited to examine them 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PURITAN LOVERS. 





BY MARION DOUGLAS. 





“You read my soul; you know my wish; 
Oh, grant me its fulfilling!” 

She answered low, “‘If heaven smiles, 
And if my father’s willing.” 


Her sober answer pleased the youth, 
Frank, clear and gravely cheerful; 
He left her at her father’s door, 
Too happy to be fearful. 


She looked on high with earnest plea, 
And heaven seemed bright above her, 

And when she shyly spoke his name, 
Her father praised her lover. 


And when that night she sought her couch, 
With headboard high and olden, 

Her prayer was praise, her pillow down, 
And all her dreams were golden. 


-_-- 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. 





BY ANDREW LANG. 


Pale star that by the lochs of Galloway, 
In wet green places ‘twixt the deep and 


height 
Dost burn thine hour while Autumn ebbs 

away, 
When now the moors have doffed the 


heather bright, 
Grass of Parnassus, flower my heart’s de- 


light, 
How gladly with the unpermitted bay— 
Garlands foregone, and leaves that not 
decay- 


How gladly would I twine thee if I might! 


The bays are out of reach! But far below 
The peaks forbidden of the Muses’ hill, 
Grass of Parnassus, thy returning glow 
Between September and October chill 
Doth speak to me of Autumns long ago, 
And my old memories are with me still. 
~Harper’s Magazine. 


-_-- 


THE BALLADE OF LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 





BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


Tis a subtly sweet, suggestive phrase, 

But the simple soul who is lured thereby 
Will find a sorrow for many days. 

In secret oft will he moan and sigh, 

And vote the thing a tremendous lie ; 
For it means, this phrase that sounds so fair, 
A world of trouble and toil and care, 

And a wild distracting wish to go 
Away from it soon and anywhere ; 

I speak of the things whereof I know. 


It means all little transparent ways 
To hide away from the common eye 
The fact that your bread and butter stays 
In your desk; that you bake and boil and 
fry 
In asingle dish; it means to try 
To hang your garments, the best you wear, 
In a folding-bed, that last despair 
Of honest souls; and, bitterest blow, 
It means a kitcheny-parlor air; 
I speak of the things whereof I know. 


It means to shrink ‘’neath the stern amaze 
Of the lordly butcher’s and baker’s eye, 
Apologizing in meek dispraise 
For your modest wants; to rave or sigh 
Over the pangs of the boughten pie. 
Tis to pray a strong heaven-reaching prayer 
For the meal a man pronounces “square,”’ 
And to be once more in life below, 
Free from the peace-destroying snare ; 
I speak of the things whereof I know. 
ENVOY. 
Ye who are tempted this life to share, 
Pause ere ye enter the tiger’s lair, 
Consider the truth I fain would show: 
For with hand on heart I[ firmly swear: 
I speak of the things whereof I know. 
(iood Housekeeping. 


-_--_ 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


A LESSON IN MARRIED LIFE. 


BY M. EARL DUNHAM. 





John Smith—a very common name —was 
well educated, of fine personal appearance, 
pleasing in manners, willing to work, but 
lacking in the faculty of getting on in the 
world. He was handy at any ordinary 
kind of business, well liked by his em- 
ployers, and, judged by outward appear- 
ances, ought to have succeeded in almost 
any business enterprises; but 
eluded him, for reasons which neither he 
nor his friends could fathom. Leaving 
the high school with a medal for scholar- 
ship and the reputation of standing in the 
first rank among his classmates, he 
entered upon a clerkship in a grocery 
store, threw himself willingly and cheer- 
fully into the work in hand, won the 
approbation of his employer, was soon 


success 


promoted with higher wages; then 
thought himself in a condition to get 
married, courted and won an estimable 


young lady, and set up housekeeping. All 
his friends and acquaintances approved, 
and his outlook for the future was in 
every respect promising. 

The girl he married was a thoughtful 
and sensible young woman, with no stilted 
ideas of social life, no high-flying notions 
in her head, no disposition to hide limited 
pecuniary means under unwarranted dis- 
play; content to appear as she really was, 
by living as their income would justify. 
She began housekeeping accordingly; was 
economical, saving, doing her own work, 
and yet found it difficult to make her hus- 
band’s salary cover all their necessary ex- 





penses. What could she do to remedy 


this? 


viding for the home expenses. 


her. 


she did. 


John heard her suggestion with open- 
What! his wife take | 
in work to help support the family! What | 
would folks think about it? Nay, what 
Certainly it 
lower their social standing; it | 
would be derogatory to his ability as a 
man; it was not to be seriously considered 
—not fora moment; he did not marry a 
wife to make a drudge of her; he would 
provide for the home, and, after a little, 
through increase of wages or by striking 
out into business for himself, he would 
All 
this and more went trooping through his 
“No, nv, don’t 
It’s entirely out 


eyed astonishment. 


would folks say about it? 
would 


be enabled to provide bountifully. 


thoughts, and he said: 
think of such a thing. 
of the question. I'll supply the money, 
and you may spend it. 
you to care for the home work.” 

John Smith had peculiar ideas as to the 
sphere of wifehood. He thought her 
place was in the home exclusively, look- 
ing after household cares. Work, of 
course, she could in housewifery, but not 
to earn money. That prerogative belongs 
to the husband, he thought. And he 


regarded himself as quite a fair provider, | 


Of course, his salary was not large enough 
to warrant much indulgence in luxuries, 
but it was suflicient for all necessary 
wants. He had no idea how his wife was 
compelled to economize, to make a little 


go a great way, to hide scantiness of ma- | 


terial under the skill of cookery, or how 
she deprived herself of many things which 


would have added greatly to her comfort; | 


and hence he felt somewhat hurt that his 
wife should retlect upon his ability to 
provide by hinting that he needed her 
assistance. * 

Mrs. Smith saw the state of his feelings, 
and sought to heal any wound her propo- 
sition had made, by saying: ‘‘Certainly, 
John, I shall attempt nothing of the kind 
unless you heartily approve of it. I only 
thought this; | am strong and healthy, 
and could help you carry the burden of 


support—if you think it wise. That’s | 
all.”’ 
“You're very kind,” replied John, 


somewhat mollified, ‘but 1 don’t think it 
wise. 
the time ever comes when I need your 
help in this way, I will accept it as will- 
ingly as you offer it.”’ 

‘Thanks, dear. I will keep that prom- 
ise in mind;”’ and her hand quietly slipped 
into his hand, their lips met, and a sharp, 
short, loving, caressing report floated out 
upon the air. 

Mrs. Smith was no more satisfied with 
the state of home finances than before. 
All this talk did not enlarge the contents 
of the home purse. But what could she 
do? To push her own ideas against the 
opinion of her husband would not be pro- 
ductive of domestic felicity. She could 
wait, and abide the coming of events. 

In the meantime, matters in the Smith 
household did not improve. Mr. Smith's 
wages did not increase. The expenses of 
the family did increase. A young Smith 
appeared on the scene, and must be pro- 
vided for. Debts began to accumulate. 
The outlook was decidedly discouraging. 
Mrs. Smith resolved to renew her sugges- 
tion of supplementing their resources by 
utilizing her spare hours in dressmaking. 

‘*Spare hours!’’ repeated John. ‘I 
should like to know where the spare 
hours come in between caring for the 
housework and the baby?’ 

“Oh, | find a few when baby is asleep.” 

“Then you ought to be asleep, too.” 

‘We must take things as they are, and 
not as we would like them to be.” 

‘That's true.” 

“Now, John, we're running behind- 
hand, notwithstanding I try to economize 
in every way possible, and I see no way 
out but that of my resuming my trade. I 
cannot earn much, but every little will 
help.”’ 

‘You're a jewel,’ said John, ‘“‘but there 
is no need of your making a slave of your- 
self. For once we have struck luck; that 
is, Aunt Lucy, who died recently, left me 
two thousand dollars, which I am to re- 
ceive in a few days; at least, so her 
attorney has written me. When it comes 


I will set up in business for myself, and | 


that will end all our troubles.” 

Of course Mrs. Smith was pleased at the 
announcement of this good fortune, but 
she was not certain about the business 
project. By close observation of John’s 
business calculations, she had come to the 


She had no thought of laying 
heavier burdens of toil upon her husband, 
but rather to find if there was not some 
way in which she could assist him in pro- 
Married 
life is a matter of mutual obligation, and, 
to her, it seemed not only right but be- 
fitting that she should beara part of the 
burdens. True, she did the work of house- 
keeping, but considerable leisure was left 
Why not use this for earning money? 
Before her marriage she had learned dress- 
making; in fact, had gained a fair reputa- 
tion for skill and taste in fitting and mak- 
ing dresses; why not utilize this now? | 
She would speak to John about it; and 


It’s enough for 


Besides, there is no need of it. If | 


conclusion that he was not always con- 
siderate of his ability to pay before pur- 
chasing, and she considered this a very 
serious defect in a business man. Hence 
| she questioned the wisdom of his starting 
out into business for himself, and thought 
it safer to put their little inheritance at 
| interest, and seek to increase it by their 
| united earnings. She so stated the case 
| to her husband, and was laughed at for 
her lack of business knowledge, and as- 
sured that the way to increase money is 
| to invest it in profitable business enter- 
| prise. 

“No, no, my dear,’’ said Mr. Smith, 

‘the way to raise a brood of chickens is 
| to put the eggs through the process of 
| incubation.” 

“That is true,’ replied Mrs. Smith, 
‘but it is not safe to count the chickens 
before they are hatched. Eggs often 
| spoil during the period of incubation; 
| rats, cats and the pip sometimes decimate 
| the brood; and it is only when the chick- 

ens are sufliciently grown to be profitably 
| fricasseed that the success of chicken- 
raising can be positively estimated.” 

“Pll risk our eggs,’ said Mr. Smith. 
“I’ve been selling goods long enough to 
| know all the ins and outs of the grocery 
| business, and that’s what I purpose to 

startin. Don’t you worry; our two thou- 
; sand dollar legacy will give us a compe- 
tency for our old age.” 

“IT hope it will,’’ replied Mrs. Smith, 
‘*but somehow I fear.”’ 





“Away with doubts, away with fears; 
Our day of fortune now appears ; 
We'll spread our sails to fav’ring breeze, 
And catch our fortune ere it flees.”’ 
| Ofcourse Mr. Smith had his own way. 
| His wife had not as yet asserted herself. 
| In fact, she had not yet outgrown the old 
idea that the wife should ‘tobey”’ the hus- 
_ band, or, at least, yield to his opinion 
| where there is difference of opinion. 

Hence, though not convinced, she ac- 
quiesced, 

When the legacy came into possession— 
as it did a few weeks after—Mr. Smith 
stocked a small grocery store, and set up 
| in business for himself. He was widely 
| known, was well liked, had hosts of friends 
who gave him their patronage, and his 
sales started off briskly. His goods were 
new and fresh, his treatment of customers 
was kind and obliging, his trade increased 
| rapidly; a larger stock was needed, and 
| he launched out as the demand seemed to 
require, Congratulations came in from 
| all quarters, and John Smith was looked 
| upon as the coming groceryman of the 
| place. 
| Atthe end of the year Mr. Smith took 
| account of stock, struck a balance of loss 
and gain, and found, to his utter amaze- 
| ment, that he was helplessly and hope- 
| lessly in debt. He had given a large 
| amount of uncollectable, in fact, worthless 
| credits; he had purchased lavishly on time; 
| there had been unaccountable leakages; 
the demands against him could not be met; 
) an assignment was inevitable. He found 
| himself a bankrupt at the end of the first 
year—not through lack of hard work, but 
| through lack of shrewd business manage- 
ment. He failed just where his wife feared 
he might—in not considering in the pres- 
ent how he would be able to meet the 
demands of the future. He bought lav- 
ishly on credit, paid little attention to 
collecting, good-naturedly trusted every- 
body who asked credit, and in the loose- 
ness of his business methods he came to 
grief. 

So John Smith was stranded on the 
| tidal wave of a two-thousand legacy. Nor 
| was there another tidal wave to set him 
| afloat again. He was out of work and 
out of money. Everybody knew this. 
Hence his credit was gone. He had no 
means of supplying the daily wants of his 
family. He was willing to work, to do 
anything that would bring wages, but no 
work was at hand or prospectively near. 

Mrs. Smith again made the suggestion 
that she try her band at wage-earn- 
ing, and, this time, she made it with 
self-assertion. What could her husband 








| aay against the proposition now? Noth- 
| ing; absolutely nothing; for he was 


stranded, helplessly, hopelessly, without 
money, without work, without credit 
without any glimmering prospect of relief 
from any other quarter. 

Mr. Smith sat, for a time, in deep medi. 
tation, and then said slowly, ‘‘It will be 
necessary for you to hirea girl to do the 
work and care for baby.”’ 

“Oh, no, it won’t,’’ she replied. 

“Why, you can’t do the housework, 
care for baby and dress-make, too.”’ 

“Tam fully aware of that.” 

“Who, then, will do the housework?” 


“You.” 
sey 7? 


‘*Yes, you.”’ 
**Never!”” 
“Why not?” 
| What would people say? I should be 
| the laughing-stock of the whole commun- 
| ity.” 

‘Better be that than starve, or beg, or 
| struggle on in poverty. You have tried 
and failed, and now I purpose to make 





eg 
one brave effort for home and food and 
raiment—in spite of what people may 
think or say. We are too poor to start off 
by hiring help; we musi begin alone. I 
ask you to help me in the only way you 
can. If we succeed, people will respect 
us; if we fail—well, it will be time enough 
to settle that when failure comes. If we 
sit down, do nothing but drift on the tide 
of misfortune, they will despise us and 
let us drift.”’ 

Mr. Smith could make no reply, but did 
not take kindly to the proposed plan. He 
would think about it; and he did think 
about it for a week, while his wife was 
quietly engaging work. He sought for 
work for himself, sought diligently, but 
sought in vain. No work for him was to 
be had, partly because work was scarce, 
and partly because the grocerymen owed 
him no good-will, in that he had set him- 
self up in opposition to them, and there- 
by alienated a part of their trade. But 
something must be done, and done soon, 
for starvation was already at the door. 
His wife’s scheme was practicable; that 
he could see. She was skilled in dress- 
making and would find no difficulty in 
obtaining work; but the disgrace of living 
on the product of his wife’s labor rose up 
before him as a thing unbearable. John, 
however, was not a fool, and saw that 
pride was no offset for want, and an ex- 
ceedingly poor substitute for food. He 
knew he could do the housework—that is, 
he could learn to do it—for he had often 
assisted his mother in the days of his 
youth. Why not, then, accept his wife’s 
proposition? If she could succeed in 
business better than he, why not let her 
take the business end of home life? That 
would be sensible and business-like, what- 
ever remarks people might make about it. 
Why, then, hesitate todo it? He resolved 
to hesitate no longer. He would pocket 
his pride, do what seemed for the best, 
and trust Providence for the result. 

With this resolve John went home, feel- 
ing more like a man than he 
weeks. As he entered the house, he laid 
aside his coat, walked up to his wife and 








had for | 


Miss M. Windeyer (the secretaries). Lady 
Renwick read a short paper, which dealt 
with the value of the National Council to 
the interests of the women of the colony. 
Mrs. Armitage was elected treasurer of 
the association. It was resolved to hold 
meetings of the council in May and 
November. A Congress of women is also 
to be convened triennially by the Council. 


- -_-—- _ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORGANIZING NEW YORK. 
SyRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I imagine that all organizers sometimes 
adopt, asa phrase most expressive of their 
organizing efforts: ‘‘They all with one 
consent began to make excuse.’’ This, 
however, is hasty, for upon second thought 
we all remember and cherish those liberal- 
minded souls who not only do not fear 
the discussion of a question, but are also 
not afraid to go to some trouble to help 
the active workers. An organizer, as a 
rule, does not find the entire population 
of a place at the train to meet her, nor 
does she enter a town preceded by the in- 
spiring strains of a brass band. Quite 
often, if she writes beforehand, she is 
informed she cannot get a place (on short 
notice) where she can be heard, and if she 
does, the audience will be wanting; but if 
there should be an audience, she will 
make no organization. In spite of this, 
she goes. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred she gets a place and an audience, 
and often leaves a flourishing organiza- 
tion. People generally do not understand 
what organizing work means. They know 
that speakers generally rage inwardly, if 
not outwardly, at a small audience; but 
when organizing is to be done, a small 
audience is not to be despised, where a 
large one cannot be obtained, 

I started my organizing (this time), 
with Cobleskill, Schoharie County, and 
my information concerning this place was 


| that neither a place, nor an audience, nor 


kissed her, saying, smilingly, ‘I am ready | 


for work. Install me in the kitchen. 
Teach me how to cook and care for the 
house and baby, and I will see what we 
can do,”’ 

“Thank you, John,”’ she replied, with a 
kiss which sealed the arrangement. 

They were to begin on Monday morn- 
ing; and when the morning came John 
was early up, prepared the breakfast, ate 
heartily of the plain food, then got out 
the tubs and set about doing Monday’s 
washing. He was no man to do half-way 
what he had agreed to do, nor to do it 
whiningly. He had set himself to do the 
housework, and purposed to do it to the 
best of his ability. 

Mrs. Smith went out and soon returned 
with the work she had already engaged. 
Thus the new arrangement commenced. 
It worked capitally. Mrs. Smith’s repu- 
tation and skill brought in more work 
than her own hands could possibly do. 
Help was engaged—at first one girl, then 
two, then four, then half a dozen; and so 
in a few months Mrs. Smith found herself 
at the head of a large and profitable dress- 
making establishment. Her success was 
marvelous. Her business capacity was of 
the highest order. Her bank account 
grew rapidly. The question of support 
for the home was solved. John was con- 
vineed that his wife was a wiser woman 
than he had formerly taken her to be. He 
was satisfied. 

How did John succeed in housekeeping? 
Admirably. His house was a model of 
neatness and good order. This kind of 
work fitted him to perfection. Nor was 
he ashamed of it, either. When his neigh- 
bors attempted to joke him about his 
domestic arrangements, he never winced, 
but hurled back the truth, too well known 
to be disputed: ‘It would be better for 
a good many of you to do likewise.” 

And wouldn’t it? 

Whitesboro, N. Y. 


’ 


—_— ie 


WOMEN’S COUNCIL AT THE ANTIPODES. 





The first meeting of the newly formed 
National Council of Women in New South 
Wales was held in the town hall of Syd- 
ney recently. Lady Hampden presided. 
The principal business was the ratification 
of the constitution adopted by the public 
meeting held not long before to urge the 
formation of the council. Among those 
present were Lady Renwick (vice-presi- 
dent of the council), Mrs. M. H. Stephen 
and Miss Edwards (Working and Factory 
Girls’ Club), Mrs. B. F. Marks (Infants’ 
Home), Mrs. Woodward and Mrs. W. 
Harvey Armstrong (Women’s Silk-Grow- 
ing Association), Miss Hamilton (Women’s 
Literary Society), Mrs. G. K. Mann and 
Miss Levvy (Women’s Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals), Misses 
Macdonald and J. F. Russell (University 
Women’s Association), Lady Windeyer 
and Mrs. W. H. Fell (Women’s Hospital), 
Mrs. Armitage and Miss Barry (Type- 
writers’ Association), Mrs. Robjohns and 





an organization could be obtained. I 
arrived at the inopportune time of the 
town fair, saw the directors and asked 
permission to speak on the fair grounds. 
They were courteous, but firm and un- 
compromising in their refusal, on the 
ground that they had no facilities for 
speaking, and there were no other speak- 
ers. The last was true. My own facilities 
are always with me. They consist of a 
strong belief in suffrage and my organs of 
speech. I felt grieved that the men who 
had the fair in charge were so contu- 
macious, 

After this, began a wearying round 
about Cobleskill to get an appropriate 
place. ‘The Methodists had a fine lecture- 
room in their church, but the trustees 
would have no ‘‘political’’ speeches there. 
At last, however, the Baptists rose to 
the occasion, and the minister, Rev. Mr. 
Kingsburg, gave assent, if trustees were 
willing, and, I am glad to say, they were 
hospitably minded, It is a mooted point 
with me as to which denomination I like 
the best (in a suffrage way). This t:me it 
was the Baptists, because they were kind 
to my cause. I spoketo a very intelligent 
audience in the Baptist church, the pastor 
kindly presiding, and formed a club with 
Miss Emmeline Gardner, acting president, 
and Miss Fanny Roscoe as acting secretary. 
1 must express here my indebtedness to 
Miss Kate Pindar, president W. C. T. U., 
for help and kind attentions. 

At Middleburg, in same county, I re- 
ceived help in arranging for talks from 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Wells. Rev. Mr. 
Kerr, of the M. E. Church, is a liberal- 
minded and genial man. On Sunday night, 
I occupied his pulpit, speaking on Social 
Problems, and on Monday night the Good 
Templars (this was also through Metho- 
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are fed by the blood and are therefere 
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dist influence) gave me their hall for a 
suffrage lecture. The best people in Mid- 
dleburg came out to the lecture on ‘“Bal- 
lots, Bullets and Bread,” Dr. Henry | 
Wells presided, a most felicitous chair- | 
man in his remarks upon the necessity of 
organization. One was formed with Mrs. 
Hobart Wood as president, and Mrs. M. J. 
Roberts, secretary and treasurer. The 
organization is yet small, but at Middle- 
burg, a few years ago, a suffrage lecturer | 
would not have been listened to with any 
appreciation, if at all. 

A tlying trip was taken to Schoharie to 
confer with Mrs. Sias as to the practi- 
cability of organizing Schoharie County. | 
It was found that with the interest al- 
ready existing in Schoharie, Cobleskill | 
and Middleburg, and the fact that repre- | 
sentation in the County Club can be ob- 
tained from smaller towns, tie county 
could be organized. This was done, Mrs. 
Sias (who was appointed in Constitutional 
Amendment Campaign) continuing as 
president, and Mrs. M. J. Roberts, of Mid- 
dleburg, acting as secretary and treasurer, 
until a little later, when the county will 
elect permanent officers. The preliminary 
work in this county done by me last 
spring proved useful now. While at 
Schoharie | was most hospitably enter- 
tained by Mrs. Sias. 

It was my confident expectation that 
Delaware County (where I organized two 
locals last spring—Delhi and Walton) 
would come into line as a county organ- 
ization. But sickness of the president 
and absence of members prevented any 
action at Delhi, nor was Walton in proper 
shape at the time to lenda hand. I am 
glad to say that the latter club has re- 
vived since, and is adding new members, 
through the work of Miss Annie V. Mc- 
Allister. This club expects (like the 
Cobleskill Club) to adopt the National 
Course of Political Study. 

At Franklin, Delaware County, I spoke 
through the courtesy of Prof. Verrill 
(principal of academy), in Academy Hall. 
The professor ably presided over the meet- 
ing and suggested many questions after the 
address was over. This meeting was well 
supplied with clergymen, the Episcopal, 
Dutch Reformed and Methodist all being 
present. I did not form an organization 
at Franklin, because those who might 
have been leaders were away, so that will 
be, let us hope, for the near future. I 
was indebted for helpful suggestions to 
Mrs. Keynolds and Miss A. Wheat. 

Then away into Otsego County. Election 

was drawing near, and the weather before 
this had begun to frown. The time was not 
favorable. Spoke in Oneonta at the Free 
Baptist Church, Rev. Mr. Wilson, the 
pastor, presiding. No organization was 
formed there, but it is expected that some 
representation from Oneonta will be ob- 
tained a little later. Went on to Milford 
en route to Cooperstown. In Milford was 
fortunate, at once, to find the Rev. Mr. 
Ripley, of the M. E. Church, a genial, 
liberal-minded man, who has the courage 
of his convictions, and the trustees of his 
church are like-minded. There was no 
weary round in Milford. However, the 
weather took a hand in thwarting my plans. 
I lectured at Milford in the evening. There 
was a prohibitive storm all day and 
through the evening. No drizzle or Scotch 
mist, but a regular, intense, American 
down-pour, It was a misfortune, because 
a large audience was expected, and as it 
was it was a small one, mostly of men 
who dared defy the elements, I trust that 
[did not come short of my suffrage duty 
towards those who were there. 

At Cooperstown I found it utterly im- 
possible, so short a time before election, 
to do anything adequate. I stayed there 
only over night, but succeeded in enlisting 
a powerful advocate in the shape of a 
young lawyer, John W. Taylor, formerly 
of Schoharie. I left the matter in his 
hands, and we expect to hold a meeting 
early in January at Cooperstown, looking 
to the organization of Otsego County. 

The next morning I rose at four and at 
five was in the stage for Fort Plain, Mont- 
gomery County, whence I intended pro- 
ceeding to Herkimer County. Stopped at 
Fort Plain for two or three hours, and 
found it will be possible to hold a meeting 
there after election. This county was 
much aroused over the coming election, 
and the women were interested to work 
for a woman school commissioner, Mrs. 
Bigbee (who lives near Fonda), and 
whose fate, with that of all other candi- 
dates, is being decided, even as I write. 
Took train for Little Falls and remained 
over night, arranging with Mrs. D. T. 
Lamb, president P. E. Club, for a meeting 
a few days later. Then proceeded to Lion, 
where I was expected and welcomed by 
Mrs. M. A. Bellinger, whose hospitality to 
Suffragists is well known. I remained 
there three or four days, making Mrs. 
Bellinger’s house my headquarters while I 
visited adjacent towns. Spoke in Ilion on 
Saturday evening, at the W. C. T. U. 
rooms, and on Sunday evening gave a 
short talk at the W C. T. U. meeting. I 
arranged to speak at Herkimer the fol- 





lowing Saturday and Sunday. Rev. Mr. 


Gibbs (Universalist) kindly gave me the 
use of his chapel Saturday afternoon for a 
suffrage talk and Sunday evening his pul- 
pit for Social Problems. 
this church, 
Anthony, was helpful, also Mrs. Snyder, 
of the W. C. T. U. It was not an engaging 
afternoon as tu weather, and the con- 


Mrs. Mayton, of | 
an ardent admirer of Miss | 


| ference was limited in numbers, but it | 


was not in vain. On Sunday night I spoke | 


on Social Problems to an appreciative con- 


| gregation. My object in Herkimer County 


was to strengthen the existing organiza- 
tion. 


Meanwhile, between times, I had rushed | 


over into Oneida County, and first went to | 


Utica. 
stronghold of conservatism, and, at pres- 
ent, no organizer who goes there will 
retire covered with glory. Through the 
help of Mrs. Northrup and Mrs. Uhlin, a 
meeting was called, and by courtesy of 
the Universalists, who were reached 
through Mrs. Daniel Ballou, it was held in 
the Universalist chapel of the Church of 
the Reconciliation, Rev. Mr. Leland, pas- 
tor. We succeeded in forming a small 
organization, Mrs. Daniel Ballou, acting 
president, Miss Susie Bain secretary and 
Mrs, Sophia Eggleston treasurer. It was 
expected that the first meeting of the 
organization would be held Monday even- 
ing, Nov. 2. There was a very apprecia- 
tive notice in the Utica Press. Mean- 
while, with two or three days to spare, I 
had retraced my way to Amsterdam, to 
see if it were not possible to hold a meet- 
ing. It was not, on account of a meeting 
of the New Century Club in the afternoon 
and regular prayer-meetings in the even- 
ing. Through the courtesy of the presi- 
dent of the New Century Club, Mrs. Trap- 
nell, lattended the meeting in the spacious 
and luxurious rooms of the Board of 
Trade. The subject of the afternoon was 
Hawaii, and Mr. Kline, a well-known 
citizen of Amsterdam, who has spent 
some time in Honolulu, had prepared an 
interesting paper which was read by his 
daughter, Miss Kline. Prof. Jansen, a 
violinist, gave delightful music, among 
which were Hawaiian airs and among 
other things the National Hymn of that 
country. I was introduced to a number 
of ladies of Amsterdam, and found it a 
most delightful occasion. As I observed 
the grace and dignity with which Mrs. 
Trapnell presided over this brilliant as- 
sembly, I wondered what our great-grand- 
mothers would have said to it all. The 
president of this club is on the right side, 
and believes in suffrage. The meeting in 
Amsterdam is merely postponed. When 
Fort Plain is visited, Amsterdam will also 
have its turn. Let us never neglect any 
town or city, lest its feelings may be 
wounded. 

The meeting at Little Falls comes in 
here Mrs. D. T. Lamb presided. My 
effort there, as also everywhere in Herki- 
mer County, was to introduce more fully 
the National Course of Political Study. 

Thence to Rome, where I found hospit- 
able welcome once more from the Uni- 
versalists, Rev. Mr. Case, a young man of 
rare ability and spiritual power, allowing 
me to speak on Saturday night after his 
parish meeting. The general public was 
invited. I did not fully organize, but 
made a beginning for somebody else to 
develop, Sunday evening, spoke on Social 
Problems from the pulpit of this church. 
Meanwhile I had been invited by Miss 
Julie Jenney to make her house my head- 
quarters for work in the immediate vicin- 
ity, and am now enjoying the hospitality 
of the Jenney family. 

Have lately been in Madison County, 
for the purpose of strengthening organi- 
zations already existing, formed by the 
energy of Miss Jenney. Spoke in Canas- 
tota in the afternoon, at the W. C. T. U. 
rooms. This meeting was arranged by 
Mrs. Helen Jarvis Comstock, president of 
Madison County. Although it was a 
stormy afternoon and few were present, 
interest was reawakened. Mrs. Comstock 
accompanied me to the house of Mrs. 
Bloom Moot, of Oneida, where an evening 
meeting was to be held. A number of in- 
tellectual wcmen assembled, and it was a 
brilliant occasion. The course of Political 
Study, now that cool weather has arrived, 
will be taken up by this club with renewed 
vigor. 

Upon election day, of course, I can do 
nothing; no more indeed than aliens, 
idiots, lunatics and felons. But at least 
we women can watch the returns and show 
our patriotism. This I expect to do, with 
the ladies of the Jenney family, at the 
Woman’s Club to-night. A special wire is 
to reach this new and luxurious club 
house, giving results of to-day’s confict. 

To-morrow I shall go on my organizing 
way. HARRIETTE A, KEYSER, 

Act. Chairman Com. on Organization. 

252 W. 99th Street, New York City. 
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LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., OcT. 25, 1896. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
It is a matter of congratulation that 
the recent General Assembly of Louisiana 


Of course Oneida County is a/| 
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enacted two laws favorable to 


viz.: 


women, 


1. The raising of the age of consent 
from twelve to sixteen years. 

2. An act authorizing a married woman 
to deposit moneys or funds in any bank 
of Louisiana, State or National, without 
the assistance, authorization or inter- 
ference of her husband, and the with- 
drawal of same from said banks, without 


interference, etc. In fact, she may act 
exactly as if she were a femme sole. 
M. E. F. 
-_-- — 
NEW YORK. 


At the annual meeting of the Byron, 
N. Y., Woman Suffrage Association the 
following ofticers were elected: 


President—Sylvina M. Green. 
First Vice-president—Caroline S. 
son. 
Second 
Walker. 
Third Vice-president—-Lucy L. Blair. 
Recording Secretary—Phebe Bennett. 
Treasurer-—-Carrie D. Terry. 
Corresponding Secretary—Emogene D. 
Walker. 
Auditors—Mrs. C, S. 
L. L. Blair. 
Delegate to State W. S. A. Convention 
at Rochester, Nov. 18 and 19—Mrs. Caro- 
line S. Colson. 


Col- 


Vice-president — Harriet C. 


Colson and Mrs. 


-_-- - — 


NEBRASKA NOTES. 


Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, author of ‘tA 
Mountain Woman,’ has removed to Chi- 
cago. 

Of the forty-three janitors in the Omaha 
public school buildings nine are women 





Miss Laura Shepherd, of Crete, has 
secured a patent for a canning basket. 

Mrs. Mary Rockwell is one of the presi- 
dential electors on the prohibition ticket. 

Mrs. Jane Heater, an apiarist of Colum- 
bus, spoke before the National Convention 
of Beekeepers. 

Miss Jeanette Taylor, of O'Neill, has 
been admitted to practice as an attorney 
for the claimants before the Interior De- 
partments. 

North Nebraska M. E. Conference de- 
cided by a vote of fifty-nine to seven that 
women were eligible as delegates to gen- 
eral conference. 

Miss Mary Fairbrother, editor of the 
Woman’s Weekly, is president of the 
Omaha Woman’s Bryan Club, and Mrs. 
Pratt, of the Woman’s Republican Club. 

On Oct. 7 prayer-meetings in the Bap- 
tist, Christian, Congregational, Lutheran 
and Presbyterian churches of Omaha were 
conducted by members of the Y. W. C. A. 

The Nebraska Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at its annual meeting discussed 
‘“‘Woman Before the Law.”’ The opening 
speech was made by Miss Vesta Gray, an 
attorney of Fremont. 

Mrs. Rollins, of Columbus, has so suc- 
cessfully mastered the mystery of celery 
culture that her income from the sale of 
this delicacy is sufficient to educate her 
sons. 

Mrs. Lillian Resler Harford, president 
of Omaha’s Woman’s Club, established 
and is now corresponding editor of The 
Evangel, at Dayton, Ohio. 

She represented the United Brethren 
Church at the World’s Missionary Con- 
gress in London, and delivered an address 
before the Woman’s Missionary Congress 
at the World’s Fair. VioLA KAUFMAN. 

Omaha, Neb., Nov. 2, 1896. 
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MISSOURI. 


WeBsTER Grove, Mo., Oct. 31, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a recent correspondence with Mrs. 
Hazard I learned that your senior editor 
had visited her when in St. Louis in at- 
tendance on the Republican Convention. 
I regret I did not know of his presence in 
the city, that we, too, might have ex- 
changed a cup o’ kindness as old co- 
workers; but I am glad to think of vet- 
erans of the old guard, valiant in the 
present conflict, which involves so much 
of good or ill to our country. 

Two events in my checkered life are 
often recalled. The first was when, as 
avery young bride, in 1849, I went with 
my husband to hear a lecture in which I 
received my very first ideas as to ‘wo- 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 








AN IMPORTANT OFFICE. 





To properly fill its office and functions, 
it is important that the blood be pure. 
When it is in such a condition, the body 
is almost certain to be healthy. A com- 
plaint at this time is catarrh in some of 
its various forms. A slight cold develops 
the disease in the head. Droppings of 
corruption passing into the lungs bring 
on consumption. The only way to cure 
this disease is to purify the blood. The 
most obstinate cases of catarrh yield to 
the medicinal pewers of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as if by magic, simply because it 
reaches the seat of the disease, and by 
purifying and vitalizing the blood, removes 
the cause. Not only does Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla do this, bu: it gives renewed vigor 
to the whole system, making it possible 
for good health to reign supreme. 
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28,000,000 boxes of ENAMELINE 
sold in 1895. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-=Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 








This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 


—Send for Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
t ublishes an artistic quarterly, Expression,” $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
ree. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Der 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nesth eSenayivente St. 
er" . Fifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. contember 22nd. 1S06, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations tor boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Newron, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 
Union Station, Causeway Street. ; 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. mM. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, §.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Cragoway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 





MOTHER 

AND BABE. 

Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 

booklet of pages sent free. 

ADDRESS 

Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 


OPIUM ie Seren 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


— ~~ 
College of Physicians = Surgeons. 

Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

7th year, Sept. 16, "96, 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
"ed. calls in 'os.) 

nd for catalogue. 

First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


— —y 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medieal Society. 

The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to,3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lectures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N.Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
OFFICE HOURS: 
VONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 

From io A. M, to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 








Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


BY TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘*The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen‘! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, -“--. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


The Legal Status 


- = 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 
MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK SOFT and BEAU 
IWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable apd pos. 
“"WELVE WEEKS. A purely a S- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by ot ae 
physicians. Two or three pac s do it. 

Price, 50 quate pe geen , Or for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. The ailey Compary, Coop- 
erstown, ¥ ~ 
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Missouri. 
(Concluded from Seventh Page.) 


man’s rights.” It was in a Northern 
Indiana town; the audience very small; 
the room bare and dimly lighted; but 
the speaker was Lucy Stone. I never 
needed any further arguments on the sub- 
ject. But the following years were filled 
with duties, cares and sorrows, It was 
not until time had brought both experience 
and leisure, that I came to take a personal 
interest in the matter and to work and 
write for woman suffrage. 

You, who have been so faithful to the 
cause, may think lightly of those of us 
who have not kept our banners flying. But 
we have probably all done something in 
quiet ways, and have always been ready 
to assert our principles and defend them 
when occasion offered. 

I hardly know how or why my long 
association with the WomAn’s JouRNAL 
has lapsed; but it was probably on account 
of my unsettled condition. Since my hus- 
band’s death, many years ago, I have 
made my home with my daughter in St. 
Louis, but frequently I have spent months 
with friends in Chicago and other places 
East and West, at one time resting some 
weeks beneath the shadow of Bunker Hill 
Monument, when, as you may remember, 
I visited the WomAN’s JOURNAL at home. 

With affectionate remembrance to your 
junior editor and grateful appreciation of 
your life-long and succesful work in behalf 
of our countrywomen, I remain, sincerely 
your friend, AMANDA E, DICKINSON. 

oa =e 
MAINE NOTES. 


THE MID-YEAR MEETING. 

There is a good deal of interest in the 
mid-year meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, which will 
be held at Augusta during the session 
of Legislature. The president, Mrs. H. 
J. Bailey, of Winthrop Centre, and Mrs. 
E 8S. Osgood, of Portland, are committee 
of arrangements, and Miss Ella Adams, 
of Portland, and Mrs. 8S. F. Hamilton, of 
Saco, committee on entertainment. It is 
hoped each New England State will send 
two delegates, who will be entertained by 
the State Association. 
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PROGRESS AND PROGRESSIVE WOMEN IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Last month I visited our beautiful 
South Carolina metropolis, the city of 
Charleston. The town is always full of 
attractions to me, not only on account of 
its old historic places, but for its natural 
beauties, the chief of which is its mag- 
nificent bay and necklace of emerald 
islands. The city is just now felicitating 
itself on the establishment of direct trade 
with Europe, an arrangement having been 
effected by the Carolina & Georgia Rail- 
road, in partnership with a Liverpool firm, 
by means of which a new steamship line 
will in a few weeks begin operations. This 
trans-Atlantic service will be known as 
the “Johnson Blue Cross Line,” and will 
most assuredly bring a huge volume of 
business into our lovely old city, so that I 
hope when next [invite the N. A. W.S. A. 
to hold its annual meeting there, our sis- 
ters of the East, West and Middle States 
will be electrified by as lively a spirit of 
enterprise as that which stirred their 
hearts in Atlanta in 1895. The “Johnson 
Blue Cross Line’ has already steamships 
operating out of Boston, New York, Balti- 
more and Montreal, 

While in Charleston, I called on Doctor 
Sarah Campbell Allan, a Charleston young 
lady who, in a med cal examination at 
Columbia, two years ago, distanced fifteen 
male competitors. She was appointed 
physician to the woman’s department of 
the State Insane Asylum at Columbia, and 
has served most acceptably ever since. 
The doctor is a sweet-faced, sweet-voiced 
young woman, winsome in manner, and 
with an air of the highest breeding. She 
recently issued an appeal for aid in fur- 
nishing a new woman’s hospital, an 
adjunct of the Insane Asylum, especially 
asking for donations of pictures and arti- 
cles that will please the eye and attract 
the fancy of those under treatment. She 
finds the unfortunates under her care, 
even the children with most imperfectly 
developed brains, exquisitely sensitive to 
their surroundings, as well as to kindness, 
and her idea is to bring something of the 
beauty of art, as light, into those darkened 
lives. Those who desire to aid this ten- 
der charity can write to Doctor Sarah 
Campbell Allan, at Columbia, 8. C. 

The readers of the WomAN’s JoURNAL 
are familiar with the name of Hemphill, 
through the faithful countenance given 
our cause by General Robert R. Hemphill, 
of South Carolina. A true ‘“‘chip of 
the old block’? (we don’t mean to in- 
sinuate that the General is cld) is his 
daughter Mary, whe has been press 
reporter for the South Carolina E. R. A. 
since 1895. Mary is full of talent, energy 
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and vim, and has virtually edited her 
father’s paper, the Abbeville Medium, 
for the past eighteen months. On Tues- 
day last, election day, she knocked into 
pi the “stock argument against woman 
suffrage,” as invariably paraded by our 
brother men when we express a desire 
for representation by a vote. Itstruck me 
as such a bright idea for Mary to give an 
experiment along this well-beaten track 
of our opponents, that I at once concluded 
to send you her own account of her expe- 
rience, which to my mind clearly demon- 
strates how altogether safe it would be for 
women in South Carolina to go to the 
polls now or hereafter. I append her 
editorial on the subject. 
Nov. 7, 1896. Vireinia D. Youna., 


A VISIT TO THE POLLS, 


Man’s stock argument against woman 
suffrage is that the polls are such a dirty 
place that no woman could afford to go to 
them and vote. We have often wondered 
if this could possibly be the truth, and 
last Tuesday we went down to the volls 
to see. The election was being held in 
the Court-House, and the boxes were on 
each side of the enclosure used for the 
lawyers’ desks. On the right hand side 
two desks were used for the State boxes, 
and they were put in a row with the 
tickets to be voted lying near. On the 
left hand side were the boxes for presi- 
dential electors, and beside them were 
the tickets. Two benches were placed in 
front of the boxes, making a passageway 
for the voter to go through The court- 
room was thrown open, and any one could 

o in. 

“ We made great preparation for the trip. 
We got Frazier Lyon for an escort, and 
Miss Edith Riggs and George Gambrell 
as chaperones, and in much trembling 
and fear, we started out to see the greatest 
sight of our lives, a man smarter than a 
woman, exercising the rights of citizen- 
ship. 

ren the arguments men use, we were 
sure that there would be great turmoil, 
cursing and vulgarity,the fumes of whiskey 
mixed with tobacco smoke, roughs and 
toughs to push and shove us,negroes by the 
wholesale, and general rowdyism. There 
was nothing of the kind. When we went 
into the court-room, about twenty-tive or 
thirty men were seated around, talking in 
a quiet tone of voice, and when we walked 
in even this ceased entirely. One man 
ventured on a small sixteen-year-old-girl 
giggle, but it soon died away. We had 
the whole court-room to ourselves for a 
while. It was wonderfully quiet after all 
the excitement we had expected. 

The argument against the negro did not 
pan out, either. We looked everywhere 
for the negro at the polls, but he wasn’t 
there. There was a good crowd of them 
on the streets, and they were quiet and 
orderly. It is to be supposed that the 
white women could manage the negro 
women in the same manner. 

Not an act or a word of the managers 
or voters could have offended the most 
modest of women. Everybody was sober, 
and their behaviour was fit for the parlor 
or a religious meeting. 

MARY HEMPHILL. 
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NEVADA NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Nevada suffragists are jubilant over the 
growth of public sentiment resulting from 
the lecture tour made by Mrs. J. R. Wil- 
liamson, president of State E.S. A. Mrs. 
Williamson was in the field more than 
three months, during which time she 
lectured in every city, town and hamlet 
along the line of railroad or stage routes 
throughout the State, travelled over eleven 
hundred miles in stage, and, with few 
exceptions, had to act as her own advance 
agent, from the fact that but few com- 
munities had taken up the woman suf- 
frage cause in an organized form; whereas 
now every county has one or more aux- 
iliaries to the State Association, the mem- 
bership of which has been more than 
doubled within the suffrage year, ending 
Sept. 25 with a State Convention at Reno. 

The convention was called to order by 
the president, and, after the invocation 
by Rev. Mr. Magill, she stated in a few 
well-chosen sentences that, although the 
tour was begun under most discour- 
aging circumstances, she was pleased to 
say that, by energy and perseverance, a 
brilliant success had been made of what 
at first appeared would be an inevitable 
failure. In irrefutable language Mrs. 
Williamson proved to her audiences that 
the grand central idea of the Declaration 
of Independence was the sovereignty of 
the people, and that men people and wom- 
en people were alike the children of the 
Union, and as such have the self-same 
common interests in ail that pertains to 
our social, civil and industrial progress, as 
people and citizens of the United States 
of America. 





In point of order and dispatch of busi- 
ness, this body manifested a thorough 
knowledge of the high purpose for which 
it was assembled. There was a large and 
enthusiastic attendance, and each delegate 
advanced well-matured ideas of what was 
deemed the best plan of work for the 
ensuing year. The reports of officers 
were concise, business-like statements of 
their work of the past year. All questions 
in regard to the interests of suffrage were 
discussed with spirit and amicably de- 
cided. One sentiment only pervaded, and 
that was for each and all to work on the 
lines that will most tend to bring Nevada 
up to the standard of the older suffrage 
States. 

The following officers were elected: 

Mrs. Elda A. Orr, Reno, Nev., State 
president; Mrs. J. H. Martin, Gardner- 
ville, first vice-president; Mrs. Maggie 
Campbell, Pioche, second vice-president; 
Mrs. May Gill, Wadsworth, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Fannie Weller, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Vinkel, Carson, treas- 
urer; Mrs. A. A. Wrattan, Virginia City, 
and Mrs. Cowen, Carson, auditors; Mrs. 
B. C. Norcross, Reno, representative in the 
Executive Committee N. A. W. S. A.; 
Mrs. S. Humphreys, Carson, superinten- 
dent press work; Mrs. B. Blossom, 
Genoa, superintendent of literature; by 
unanimous vote Mrs. J. R. Williamson 
was made honorary president. 

The plan of legislative work and all 
unfinished business were left to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Letters from Miss 
Anthony, president of the National Ameri- 
can W. S. A., and from Mrs. Catt, chair- 
man of the Organization Committee, were 
read, and their generous offer to speak in 
Reno was accepted. The president-elect 
was then called to the chair, and the duties 
of office read to her by the retiring presi- 
dent. 

Many other matters of vital importance 
were discussed and decided. Then fol- 
lowed brief speeches by members of the 
association. All were to the point and 
were well received by the audience. 

The Executive Committee then held a 
business session, to make the necessary 
arrangements for the coming of Miss 
Anthony and her corps of lecturers. Mrs. 
J. R. Williamson was elected State Or- 
ganizer and Lecturer forthe ensuing year. 
This completed the work of the State Con- 
vention, and that Spartan band of suffrag- 
ists then dispersed, conscious that they 
had performed their duty individually 
and collectively, to the best of their ability. 

Nevada suffragists are up-to-date in 
their ideas of civil government. They 
firmly believe that no country can perpetu- 
ate the work of good government without 
the aid of good citizenship. Good citizen- 
ship is the logical sequence of educational 
systems. Our boys and our girls are edu- 
cated on the same plane in our public 
schools,and in most of our colleges and uni- 
versities,that they may be prepared to carry 
on the life work of their generation. But 
how can they accomplish this work justly 
or economically when, at the age of 
twenty-one, the boys are vested with the 
ballot, and assume the full responsibility 
of citizenship, while the girls, who are 
equally qualified, are held as_ political 
minors. Woman's opinion is certainly as 
good for her, as a woman, as man's opin- 
ion is good for him, asa man. Then why 
not let woman be free to decide for herself 
on all that pertains to her liberties, neces- 
sities and happiness? Man represents the 
material interests of the nation; woman 
represents the special interests of race 
development, which involves all the hu- 
mane elements and principles of our 
boasted civilization. How, then, can man 
represent both interests, since it requires 
a perfect union to create national growth 
and expansion? ‘This is the vital question 
which is being studied by Nevada suffrag- 
ists. CORRESPONDENT. 
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OREGON NOTES. 
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‘‘Women in Politics’? was the subject 
discussed at a recent meeting of the Equal 
Suffrage Club in Portland, Or. Mrs. Mary 
S. Ward, of Portlaud, who is recording 
secretary of the State Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation and who had charge of the suc- 
cessful work carried on in the suffrage 
tent at the Gladstone Park Chautauqua 
last summer, is president of the Woman’s 
McKinley Club of Multnomah County. 
Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway told how she 
came to join this club. She went to the 
first meeting out of curiosity. She wanted 
to see how many women who were op- 
posed to equal suffrage really wanted to 
use that intangible, and, to her mind, 








doubtful commodity called ‘‘influence,”’ 
to secure an election in which no woman 
could appear at all except in the réle of 
“a poor boy at a frolic.” She thought 
women who believed .they had no right to 
a responsible place in political affairs were 
clearly out of their sphere in political 
meetings. ‘But,’ she continued, ‘when 
I saw that almost all the women at the 
McKinley meeting were suffragists and 
quite ready to elect suffragists to fill the 
offices, I concluded to join the proces- 
sion.” 





ILLINOIS NOTES. 

At a meeting of the Chicago Political 
Equality League held Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 7, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster gave an ac- 
count of her campaign work in the West 
for the Republican national committee. 
Mrs. Foster described the work in politi- 
cal fields being accomplished by women in 
Western States, and especially in Wyo- 
ming, where a woman elector was one of 
the successful candidates. 

Suffrage advance for the last half year 
was described by Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch. The pioneers in the work 
were treated as follows: Lucy Stone‘ 
by Mrs. Lucretia Effinger; Lucretia 
Mott, by Mrs. Anna B. McMahon; Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, by Mrs. Erie C. 
Remick; Susan B. Anthony, by Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson. 











MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Wosurn.—The Woburn Equal Suffrage 
League held a meeting before election, 
and listened to a discussion on the cur- 
rency question. Mrs. B. A. Stearns, the 
president, opened the meeting with a brief 
presentation of the respective claims of 
the gold and silver men. Judge P. L. 
Converse addressed the meeting at length 
in behalf of the gold standard, tracing 
carefully the evolution of the currency 
question from the earliest times. There 
being no silverites ready to champion that 
side, Miss Jennie E. Skinner read a silver 
argument written by a woman advocate of 
that side. Mr. Frank E. Wetherell replied 
for the gold wing, and short speeches were 
made by Mr. Hiram Whitford and Mr. 
John K. Murdock, 


NEwtToN.—A very large and successfu 
meeting of the Newton Woman Suffrage 
League was held on Friday evening, Nov. 
6, at the beautiful home of Mrs. Whit- 
ing. The spacious house was filled with 
members and invited guests. Mr. Kim- 
ball presided and made a brief opening 
address. He was followed by Mrs, Walton, 
Mrs. Wellington, Hon. Gorham Gilman, 
Representative-elect Innes, of Ward 10, 
Henry B. Blackwell and others. Great 
enthusiasm prevailed, and Idaho, the new 
woman suffrage State, was warmly wel- 
comed. Light refreshments and a social 
reunion followed. 








THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—A revival of Bizet’s 
“Carmen” will introduce many members 
of the company in réles in which they 
have won their greatest successes; and 
the newcomers promise fully to maintain 
the excellence of the earlier productions. 
The opportunities of the opera for pictur- 
esque effects in scenery and costumes will 
be well improved by General Director 
Jaxon, and Musical Director Hirschfeld 
will again display his thorough command 
of the musical forces. Bizet’s music has 
made ‘‘Carmen’”’ a standard opera, and 
few works of the modern school afford 
such excellent dramatic opportunities. 
The cast will be: Don José, Edgar Temple; 
Eseamillo, J. K. Murray; Il Doncairo, 
W. 1. Clark; I] Remendado, Oscar Girard; 
Zuniga, John Read; Morates, J. F. Han- 
shue; Lillas Lastia, Chas. Scribner; Mi- 
chaela, Laura Millard; Frasquita, Addie 
Norwood; Mercedes, Rose Leighton; Car- 
men, Clara Lane. Following ‘*Carmen’”’ 
after a single week, will be a double bill, 
consisting of “H. M. S. Pinafore” and 
“Cavaleria Rusticana.”’ 
oe —— 

BowpoIn SQuare.—Monday, Nov. 16, 
there will be presented an incident from 
the military history of British India, 
“Shannon of the Sixth.’’ The play de- 
scribes the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857 and 
the adventures of a young Irishman, The 
Hero of Cashmere Gate, by the play- 
wright called ‘Lieut. Larry Shannon of 
the Sixth Carbineers.”” Mr. W. H. Power 
assumes this character. Heis well known 
through his ‘Ivy Leaf,” ‘‘Glen Da Lough,” 
‘*Fairies’ Well,” etc. In “Shannon of the 
Sixth’? Mr. Power has surpassed all former 
ettorts. The temple at Delhi (whence the 
wonderful diamond ‘The Light of 
Heaven” was stolen), the mystical hills (the 
birthplace of Occultism) and the jungle, 
are masterpieces of stage craft. A woman 
tied to the mouth of a cannon to be blown 
to atoms is rescued by Shannon just as the 
explosion takes place. The cannon is a 
genuine ‘‘Parrott’’ gun, that was in bloody 
service in the War of the Rebellion. 
Hypnotism, theosophy, and_ kindred 
sciences of the high-caste Hindoo fakirs 
of India are active material agencies in 
the play, which is here for two weeks 
only. 











DISEASE attacks the weak and debili- 
tated. Keep yourself healthy and strong 
by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Manuscript STANDS a good 

You I chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases 
put together, and until the last few years 
was supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 
It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Address, 
F, J. CuEngy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow, 
desires a position of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is capable of acting as chaperone or 
guide to youn dies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. Keferences regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mr-. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 














N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, Nov. 16, ¢ 
P.M. David G. Brinton, D. D., LL. D.. will speak 
on, “Whit the Anarchists Want.” Club tea at 6.30. 








HOLLANDER G CO 


Outside Garments 


Monday we shall offer a large 
number of New Style 


COATS AND CAPES. 


At prices ranging from 


$15 © $35 


These are of unusually good 
value and well worthy of inspec- 
tion. 

We would also call attention 
to our superb line of 


FUR GARMENTS 


OF ALL KINDS. 








202 to 212 Boylston St. 
fo —___ and Park Sq. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition 
from beautiful New Plates. Thoroughly 
edited and rearranged with a Biographi- 
cal Sketch and Notes. With Portraits, 
Views of Mrs. Stowe’s Homesand other 
Illustrations, on engraved Title-pages. 
In 16 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


Six volumes have already appeared ; the following 
are now ready. 


DRED, AND OTHER ANTI-SLAVERY 
TALES AND PAPERS. 2 vols. 
STORIES, SKETCHES, AND STUDIES. 


Mere Literature and 
Other Essays. 


By Wooprow WIitson. Professor in 
Princeton, author of ‘‘ Congressional 
Government,’’ ete. 12mo. $1.50. 


This book may fairly be called a varied statement 
ot the proper aims of literature and historical study, 
and represents both admirably. 


Authors and Friends. 


By Mrs. JAMEs T. FreLps. 12mo, artist- 
ically printed, $1.50. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson 
Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, an 
‘Tennyson. 


Friendly Letters to Girl 


Friends. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuirney, author of 
‘Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

These letters are on topics about which girls need 
u 


counsel, and are full of good sense, useful sugges- 
tions, and a tonic spirit. 


A Second Century of 
Charades. 


By WILLIAM BELLAMY, author of “A 
Century of Charades.”’ 18mo, $1.00. 


These are of the same unique character as the 

revious hundred characes—thoughtful, ingenious, 

rilliant, Ceeneaty puzzling, and very satisfactory 
when guessed. 








Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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